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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 


A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 


Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 


All steel or Presdwood 
backboards. Also nets— 
48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
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0 Send free 1959 catalog of MOORE Uniformity Gymwear styles for girls. 
OC Send sample of ‘The Rocket,’ Style A24. Color 
1-pe. Suits 
O) We order directly from mfr. 


0 Shorts and Shirt: 
O Stores buy for us. 


O We’re interested in: 


0 Send folder, “‘Physical Education . . . An Important Message to Parents.” FREE 


in any quantity. Send copies. 


by title 


state 


STYLE A24 
‘THE ROCKET’ TUMBLER SUIT 


The fairest bid to be gym fashion’s darling. ‘The 
Rocket’ is alive with splendid, bloomer-features to 
make the gym-hour your girls’ finest hour. It has a 
trace of ‘blousiness’ for e-a-s-e in action . . . while 
the elastic, set-in back reaches around, and a bit 
beyond, to hold the waist and gently nip at hips. 
Gentle, too, is the elastic in each leg. Smart collar, 
pocket, grippers... all in all, attractively and 
comfortably proper in all vigorous drills and 
practices. Made from Sanforized MOORE Gymcloth, 


in Tropic Green, Swing Blue, Navy, White. 


**How can I convince my PTA 
about gym suits?”’ 


Ask for folder, “Physical Education— 
An Important Message to Parents.” This 
is a ‘take-home’ pamphlet, explaining 
vital significance of physical education 
and the role of the gymsuit in achieving 
these objectives. Has space for parents 
to sign—space to add your own special 
message, too. Helps win support for your 
program from mothers, PTA, school offi- 
cials. FREE in any quantity. 


Write for your free copy 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois 
Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New Yora 
Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


.1641 N. Allesandro Street + Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


A 
— 
school — 
school address phone 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Free Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


HARVARD 


| Table Tennis Co. 


COMING 


EVENTS 


October 10-12 
AAHPER Health Education Planning Con- 
ference, Highland Park, Illinois 


October 13-16 
Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


November 15-18 
National Conference on School Recreation, 
AAHPER, NEA Headquarters Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


November 29-December 2 
Annual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois 


November 29-December 3 
National Conference on Fitness for Elemen- 
tary School Age Children, AAHPER, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 10-18 
National Workshop on Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, AAHPER, Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

December 28-30 


College Physical Education Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1960 

January 10-14 
AAHPER City Directors Conference, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 

February 18-28 
Winter Olympic Games, Squaw Valley, 
California 

March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C. 

March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annua! conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

April 5-9 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annua! conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 

April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physica! Education 
of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annua! conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 
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Only Gym Master offers 
THE BIG THREE trampo- 
lins for school use... 


THREE different sizes for 
YOUR particular needs. 
Each trampolin is designed 
for top performance in 
competition, training and 
exhibition ; each trampolin 
has Gym Master's stronger, 
safer construction. All are 
easy to fold and store, and 
can be ordered with Gym 
Master's exclusive quick- 
turn adjuster to give you 
precise bed tension in 
seconds. 


THE VARSITY 


Proven the finest in schools 
and colleges throughout the 
country, the Gym Master 
Varsity meets all specifica- 
tions for AAU, NCAA and 
all other competition. Per- 
forming area of 6 by 12 feet. 


. Learn more about THE BIG 
THREE—and about Gym Master’s 
complete line of, trampolins and 
gymnastic equipment. Send TO- 
DAY for the big new catalog and 
price list. 

write: 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THE JUMBO 


Rapidly growing in popu- 
larity for learning and com- 
petition, the Jumbo has a 
large 7 by 14 foot performing 
bed which gives greater con- 
fidence to learners, allows 
more liberty of action. Live- 
ly performance! 


FENNE 


company 


THE TITAN 


A greatly enlarged perform- 
ing bed on a trampolin that 
is practical to use and store 
in any gym...a development 
only possible with Gym 
Master’s superior design. 
Room for concurrent stunts 
on a tremendously live bed 
measuring a full 8 by 16 feet! 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 
ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


| 
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{\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Professor M. 
Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa and 
Esther French, University of Michigan is now 
ready in a new revised edition. 


The purpose of this book is to give a non- 
technical discussion of the uses of measurement 
and evaluation in plysical education and to 
provide the student and teacher with a clear 
perspective in testing as a part of teaching and 
learning. The book provides a background which 
is practically identical for those conducting boys’ 
and girls’ physical education programs. 


All of the tests presented have been studied 
and have undergone experimentation. The extent 
to which each meets the criteria of an effective 
test varies. All of the tests are described in 
sufficient detail to make it possible for them to 
be used without further sources. 


The statistical methods are mainly those that 
are essential to enable the teacher or student to 
select tests and to analyze the scoré obtained 
through their use. Progress in closing the gap 
between what is known and what is practiced is 
dependent upon the ability of physical education 
teachers to apply the results to the program. This 
simplified presentation should be helpful to the 
test user who has not specialized in research 
procedures, The methods used in constructing 
skill tests, in analyzing them, and in combining 
such tests into batteries are described in a 
separate chapter for those persons interested in 
improving or constructing tests. 


The complete book has 510 pages, is beautifully 
cloth bound and sells for $6.25. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this book 
or send you an examination copy on approval if 
you wish. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Cc 1 


of r 
ing. For boys and girls junior 


college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 


Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.00 


Order Now 
MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield 


Stockton 4, Calif. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


For tne Doorway 
The ion for d 


postpaid. Write for details. 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


Box i Woodstock, ill. 


ig the upper part of 
the = One needed in every home Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 


ELEMENTARY 
TUMBLING & STUNTS 


Davidge and Quinn 


A complete teaching handbook for your 
Tumbling Programme—$1.50. 


DAVID G. SMITH PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
GLENWOOD, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


We.regret deeply to report that 
Charles H. McCloy, a foremost 
leader in our profession for many 
years, died on September 19, 1959. 


A tribute to this past-president of 
the AAHPER, a Gulick and Hon- 
or Award recipient, will appear in 
our November issue. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Fall and football go together, and our 
cover is a reminder of the important 
part played by sports in our American 
way of life. (The runner in our picture, 
the son of Senator George A. Smathers 
of Florida, is carrying the ball for 
Georgetown Preparatory School, Gar- 
rett Park, Md.) 


Two “new” columns make their debut in 
the JouRNAL this issue. They are both 
expanded versions of former serv- 
ices. “Intertherapy Relations” will treat 
the broad field of recreational therapy, 
adapted physical education, and various 
therapeutics. Column” will 
contain news of teaching aids, special 
events, program innovations, and pro- 
fessional services which will help all 
those with coaching responsibilities 
perform their tasks more effectively. 
Your contributions to both of these 
columns are requested (see p. 43 and 
49). 


Recipients of AAHPER awards for 1959 
are listed on p. 28-31, and you are in- 
vited to nominate persons for next 
year’s awards. 


Part Il of this issue contains a full report 
of the 1959 AAHPER Convention held 
in Portland, Oregon, Mareh 29-April 1. 
It is also a handy reference to Associa- 
tion organization, listing division and 
section officers, district association offi- 
cers, national committee members, and 
state association presidents. 


NEXT MONTH 


International relations is the keynote 
for the November JournaL. A report 
of the meetings of the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession and the work of the 
People- -to-People Sports Committee and 
the AAHPER International Relations 
Section will be presented. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Washington (D. C.) Post and Times 
Herald; 20—the author; 23—Norfolk, Va., Pub- 
lic Schools; 24—The Mott Foundation; 45—the 
author; 51—the author; 69-78—Photo-Art Com- 
mercial Studios, Portland, Ore. 


AAHPER 
YOUTH 

FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


Every Physical Education Department 
will want to administer this AAHPER 
test—the ONLY fitness test with na- 
tional norms, based on performances 
of 8500 boys and girls in 28 states. 
Developed by the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project, under the direction of Dr. 
Paul A. Hunsicker, this test is the an- 
swer to your fitness testing needs. By 
using the tables, you can compare 
your boys and girls with others of 
similar age and maturation levels 
throughout the United States. 


ALSO AVAILABLE— 


Personal Fitness Record 


Forms for each pupil taking the test— 
a four-page folder on white index. 


Class Composite Record 


Data sheet for recording students’ 
names and test information for the 
class; 8'/2 x I1 on white index. 


Order today 


AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me ________ copies of 
the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual. (Single copy, 
50¢; 2-9 copies, 45¢ each; 10 
or more, 40¢ each) 

Please send me _________ copies of 
the Personal Fitness Record. 
(1-99, 5¢ each; 100-499, $3.00 
per 100; 500-999, $2.75 per 
100; 1000 and over, $2.50 per 
100) 

Please send me ___________ copies of 
the Class Composite Record. 


(Minimum order 25, 75¢; 
$3.00 per 100) 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Founded 1885 

A Department of the National Education Association 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 

Ella H. Wright Director of Publications 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Nancy H. Kane Managing Editor 
Patricia A. Van Over = Assistant Editor 
George F. Anderson Advertising Manager 
Myrtle S. Spande = Circulation Manager 


HITORIAL BOARD 


Marjorie Auster Jan Gund Virginia Morris 
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NATIONAL STAFF 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. Executive Secretary 
George F. Anderson Associate Executive Secretary 
William H. Creswell Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports 

Roswell D. Merrick Consultant in Physical Education 
and Men’s Athletics 

Jackson M. Anderson Consultant in Recreation 
: and Outdoor Education 

Myrtle S. Spande Assistant Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth Avery Wilson Special Consultant 


in Health Education 
Julian W. Smith Director of Outdoor Education Project 
Louis E. Means Director of Special Projects 


KOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President Arthur A. Esslinger 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

President-Elect Minnie L. Lynn 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Past President Ray O. Duncan 


West: Virginia University, Morgantown 
Vice-Presidents: 


Health Education Edward B. Johns 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Physical Education Edwina Jones 
Board of Education, Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Recreation Harold K. Jack 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Men’s Athletics : Zollie Maynard 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Women’s Sports _ Thelma Bishop 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Safety Education A. E. “Joe” Florio 


University of “IMinois, Urbana 
District Representatives: 
Central Leonard R. Marti Northwest Ruth Weythman 
Eastern John Shaw = Southern C. J. Alderson 
Midwest Hester Beth Bland Southwest H. B. Hunsaker 


FFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
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Assn.; Amer. Youth Hostels, Inc.; Assn. for Physical and 
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YMCA’s of North America; Society of State Directors of 
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“Riflery promotes coordination, 


Sportsmanship and 
responsibility” 


writes Arthur Burgess, Jr. 
Rifle Coach, North Quincy High School 


Gentlemen? quine 
° 


or which 
letters 


Remington will help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club—including information on equip- 


Sch 
che Larges 
anized over 


school and girls» as we 


the careeTt 


osed 
ool 18 of 
memberships 


15 yeaTs 889, school 
4t 18 es poys are 


of many member th 
om Hig eit rifle marks 


yur Burgess > it 
Rifle coach, N- 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


“If It’s Remington —It’s Right!”’ 


“Matchmaster” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc , Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


**Matchmaster’’ bolt action 


target rifle. A high-quality 
target rifle with all features 
for match shooting in all a 
sitions. Exceptionally ne 
accuracy. And Remington 22 
ammunition with ‘‘Klean- 


Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send me, free, the Instructor’s Manual on 
the operation of a rifle club. 


Name. 


Addre: 
School. 


City & State. 


EDITOR'S 


Student Majors Say Thanks 

I WOULD LIKE to tell you and your 
staff how much the major students of the 
University of Maryland appreciate this 
fine informative magazine which keeps 
us all so up to date on current news 
and views with regard to physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and health. Thank 
you all for a magazine we can truly be 
proud of.—Marte STERNE, vice-presi- 
dent, Women’s Professional Club, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 


Aids to Workshops 


ON BEHALF OF the Health Eduea- 
tion Workshop held at North Texas 
State College, Denton, we wish to thank 
you for the materials we received from 
AAHPER in June. These materials 
have been most helpful to the teachers 
attending this workshop. We earnestly 
feel that our task of instructing will be 
made easier and more enjoyable because 
of you.—THEODOSIA KENYON, JOHNIE 
V. Gotpen, SANDRA ANDERSON, and 
Frances McPuHerson, Hospitality. 


& Through the state publications direc- 
tors and directly from AAHPER, dis- 
plays of Association publications, copies 
of free materials for distribution, and 
publication lists are made available for 
use at statewide or local meetings. A 
list of the state publications directors 
appears on p. 95, Make use of their 
services at your next conference. 


Outgoing Editors Write 


THIS IS to acknowledge your letter 
and notification that my three-year term 
as a member of the Editorial Board of 
the JouRNAL expired July 1. I appre- 
ciated the opportunity to be of some 
service to the Association, and I thank 
you for your kind letter—Norman P. 
MILLER, associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24. 


I ASSURE YOU that it was a real 
pleasure to serve on the Editorial Board 
of the JouRNAL during the past three 
years. This was a very interesting and 
worthwhile experience, and I enjoyed 
my tenure of office immensely. If I ean 
be of service to you at any time in the 
future, feel free to call upon me.—P. C. 
BECHTEL, supervisor of health educa- 
tion and civil defense, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus 15. 


THANK YOU for your letter, and you 
may be sure that it was a pleasure serv- 
ing as a member of the Editorial Board. 
You may count on my continued interest 
in everything about AAHPER.—Pav. 
W. Brecuuer, director, Division of 
Physical Education and Intercollegiate 
Athletics, State University of Towa. 
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that entertains more people 

in less space... 

is Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 

‘ young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 

Is smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 

“ and there is no damage to the floor if 

dl proper skates are used. Little equipment is 

se needed . . . little supervision is required. 

"1 That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 

¢- and many of them make money by charging a 

. nominal fee for skating. Write today for 

id free information. 

or 
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rd New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 

“ Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 

ed outwear others, they give the skater more traction 

mk and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 

the 

C. mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 

ca- roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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ROLLER 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


STAR PERFORMERS 


Backed by 75 years Experience 


cLuss 


Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


What They Said: 


W. RAAB, College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont: 


‘““The stern determination and 
moral strength of the Soviet people 
appear overwhelming to the visitor 
from the West (Dr. Raab visited 
Russia in 1958), maybe more than 
actual facts warrant, but there can- 
not be any doubt that a comparison 
between Western and Eastern fitness 
for mutual resistance appears highly 
to the disadvantage of the West. It 
is not so much the danger of war 
that we have to face—both sides are 
sufficiently scared of that—but rath- 
er the prospect of gradual attrition, 
the ultimats survival of the fittest 
over the fattest.’’ 


JUDGE HAYMOND MAXWELL 
(opinion in Glover v. Sims, Auditor of 
West Virginia, 121 W. Va. 407, 411 
[1939]): 


*“No one can successfully assert 
that a proper athletic program is not 
appropriate to a great educational 
institution. The physical welfare of 
young men and women cannot with 
propriety be ignored. Education is 
a proper function of state govern- 
ment and includes appropriate phys- 
ical development as well as mental 
and moral. Granting that mistakes 
may have been made throughout the 
land in overemphasis of intercol- 
legiate athletic activities, such fact 
can in no degree overshadow the 
wholesome importance of properly 
regulated and directed intercollegi- 
ate and intramural athletic pro- 
grams.’’ 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, United 
States Senator from Washington: 


““As one who has long advocated 
that each citizen know more about 
his national forest resources and 
their needs, I believe we must have 
adequate facilities available when 
the citizen brings his family, his pic- 
nie lunch, or his sleeping bag to 
make that study.’’ (The fiscal 1959 
federal appropriation measure con- 
tained $9,500,000 for development of 
national forest recreational areas. ) 


Complete Promotional Materials for 


GYMNASTICS 


FOR SCHOOLS - CLUBS & TEAMS - 
CAMPS - YMCA'S & PLAYGROUNDS 


CERTIFICATES & EMBLEMS 
GRADED SKILL CARDS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS & ALL AROUND 
UNIFORMS for ELEM. & JR. HI CLUBS 


* WALL CHARTS MANUALS * 
* UNIFORMS FILMS * 
* SLIDES GRIPS * 


e each card contains skills from the very 
simple to the difficult for each level. 
¢ the gymnast cards include: free-ex, tum- 
bling, side horse, horizontal bar, parallel 
bar, trampoline, (ad d & master only) 
physical fitness. 
each card requires signatures for health 
habits, fostering good public relations for 
the program 
each card perpetuates the activity and the 
membership by requiring each person to 
teach 3 simple skills to a new member 
each card contains a vertical column with 
numbers for your use. 
certificates sent at a discount when pur- 
chased with cards. 


PRICES 


Cards with certificates 
1-100 @ 4¢ each 1-100 @ 3¢ each 
101-200 @ 3%¢each 101-200 @ 2%¢ each 
201-300 @ 3¢ each 201-500 @ 2¢ each 
301-500 @ 2%¢each Over500 @ 


Certificates without cards 
1-100 @ 4¢ each 201-500 @ 3¢ each 
101-200 @ 3%¢each Over 500 @ 2¢ each 


Please send 25¢ to pay for postage for each 
200 cards or 150 certificates and add 4¢ tax 


for each dollar Clip and send the below to: 
ses eeee2® Clip out and 
Please send the following to me. 
. Sample kit (cards and certificates (25c) 
novice advanced master type 


(His) Name 
Address 


Institution 


MERICAN 
THLETIC 

& 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


13609 NORMANDIE 
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Pace-setting design, the best of 
materials, precision construction, rugged 
durability for extra years of use... 

these are some of the reasons why 

Medart is the universal favorite among 

all gymnasium apparatus. Write for catalog. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY” 
guarantees EXTRA VALUE in EDART 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Consult the world’s most experienced 
authority on all gym eguipment problems. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. © 3544 DEKALB STREET e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL RECREA- 


tion will be held at the NEA Headquar- 
ters Building, Washington, D. C., 
November 15-18, 1959. The purpose of 
this first national conference for 
school-connected recreation personnel 
will be to define the role of the school 
in recreation, to determine leadership 
responsibilities in school-sponsored 
recreation programs, and to share ideas 
and suggestions for improving the opera- 
tion of these programs. 

Approximately 200 persons have been in- 
vited to participate in the meeting co- 
Sponsored by the AAHPER and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Other national 
organizations co-operating in the con- 
ference include: American Association 
of School Administrators; Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Athletic Institute; National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals; 
National Recreation Association; and So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The discussion groups will cover 
financing, leadership, community rela- 
tionships, programing, and facilities. 
Members of the Conference Steering Com- 
mittee include: Harold K. Jack, AAHPER 
vice-president and chairman of the Recre- 
ation Division, chairman and conference 
director; John H. Jenny, Wilmington 
(Del.) Public Schools; Joseph F. Madden, 
Hicksville (N.Y.) Public Schools; Albert 
H. McCay, South Huntington (N.Y.) Public 
Schools; Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office 
of Education; George E. Seedhouse, Cleve- 
land Board of Education; and Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER staff liaison. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PLANNING CONFERENCE WILL 


be held at Highland Park, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 10-12, 1959. Purposes are to review 
the developments in health education, to 
evaluate significant factors affecting 
its progress, and to examine the problems 
now facing school health programs. The 
deliberations of this planning and ad-.| 
visory group will help AAHPER determine 
its future role in this field. Partici- 
pating are some 20 leaders from areas 
concerned with school health. 


EASTERN DISTRICT HAS A NEW _REPRESENTATIVE 


on the Board of Directors of AAHPER. _ 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Marian Purbeck, who formerly served in 
this important capacity, accepted a new 
position in the Hackensack, New Jersey, 


Public School System. She is now assist- 
ant to the superintendent for pupil serv- 
ices, and because of her new role she 
thought it advisable to resign from the 
Board of Directors. She plans to con- 
tinue her affiliation with AAHPER and 
will serve the Association in other ways. 
Her replacement as representative from 
the Eastern District is John H. Shaw, 
director of men's teacher education pro- 
gram in physical education at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


to the President's Council on Youth Fit- 
ness met in Colorado Springs, September 
14-16, to discuss problems of promoting 
fitness. Arthur A. Esslinger, AAHPER 
president, represented the Association, 
along with three members of the natioral 
headquarters office staff: Louis E. 
Means, Julian W. Smith, and Carl A. 
Troester, Jr. <A report of the problems 
discussed and recommendations emanating 
from the meeting will be published in the 
November issue. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY AAHPER IN THE 


last few months cover the gamut of inter- 
ests represented in the Association. Now 
available from the national office are: 
Your Community: School-Community Fitness 
Inventory (a check list of evaluative 
criteria for an adequate program to as- 
sure a fit American people); Selected 
Safety Articles (25 of the most. important 
articles published in the Journal in re- 
cent years); Fit for College (a guide to 
the achievement of physical well-being 
for young adults); Answers to Health 
Questions on Physical Education (an AMA- 
NEA joint report which provides sound ad- 
vice on health problems. 


THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ON 


Children and Youth of the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on Chil= 
dren and Youth met in Washington, D. C., 
September 21-22. Representing AAHPER 
were President-Elect Minnie Lynn and 
Jackson M. Anderson; representing DGWS 
were Chairman-Elect Thelma Bishop and 
Rachel A. Bryant. 
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"A GREAT 
NEW WAY TO 
CONDITION 
ATHLETES!" 


says LLOYD HOLM 


Athletic Director 
St. Louis Park Public Schools 
St. Lovis Park, Minn. 


**And Wonderful Fun for 
Boys and Girls of All Ages!” 


SAFE-T-MALLET 


When young athletes at St. Louis Park schools need conditioning, 
Lloyd Holm doesn’t send them out to trudge around and around a 
track in boredom. He passes out an armful of the new SAFE-T- 
MALLETS and a Fun Ball. In an instant, the boys are running 
eagerly. With mallets swinging, they sock the bail like polo players; 
try to knock it into their opponents’ goal. 


With this fast, competitive action, they soon improve their wind 

. trim off any excess poundage . .. sharpen up their reflexes and 
timing. They run and keep running, because they have a whale of a 
lot of fun with this new game. Ideal for playing exciting, new, 
version of field hockey, polo, soccer, and other goal games. 


anther SAFE=-T-PLAY PRODUCT 


Like all other Cosom Safe-T-Play Products, (Scoop, Fun Ball, 
Safe-T-Bat, Bowlite, etc.) the 31” SAFE-T-MALLET is tough 
enough for long, hard scrimmages—yet so light (just 6 oz.) and 
resilient, even first graders use it for free play with no chance of 
ifjuries. 


ASK YOUR 
FUN BALL + LITTLE FUN BALL + SCOOP BALL + SAFE-T-BAT - PEE GEE BEE - BOWLITE AME Mabasbedeas SUPPLY — 


COSOM(< 


6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN, 
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REPORT FROM THE 


Athletic Directors 
National Conference 


ty Mew 100 of the nation’s out- 
standing collegiate athletic di- 
rectors participated in the Working 
Conference held March 22-24, 1959, 
in Louisville, Kentucky. More than 
90 institutions, in all sections of the 
country, were represented. 

The conference was the co-opera- 
tive venture of three national or- 
ganizations — the AAHPER, the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. It met to (a) 
exchange information and discuss 
difficult problems, (b) attempt to 
formulate general principles of ad- 
ministration, and (c¢) list unan- 
swered problems and suggestions for 
future discussion. 

The participants were divided in- 
to six areas of athletic administra- 
tion. Each group stayed intact 
throughout the conference and 
worked on the formulation of guid- 
ing principles for that particular 
area. Some of the principal recom- 
mendations and topics discussed for 
each area are presented here in out- 
line form. Copies of the complete 
proceedings, which include all ree- 
ommendations, of the conference are 
available at 75¢ each from AAH- 
PER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


General Athletic Administration 


Richard Larkins, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Richard Baumbach, Tu- 
lane University, co-analysts; Victor 
Obeck, New York University, discus- 
sion leader; William Exum, Ken- 
tucky State, recorder. 


The principles for the administra- 
tion of intercollegiate athletics 
should reflect the objectives of both 
the athletic program and the institu- 
tion. This group recommended that 
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LYSLE BUTLER 


Conference Director 
Oberlin College 
(a) at least a majority of the mem- 
bers of the intercollegiate athletic 
coaching staff should be members of 
the academic staff, (b) coaches hold- 
ing academic rank should perform 
the duties imposed -by such rank in 
the life of the institution, (¢) ath- 
letic personnel should be promoted 
through the academic ranks only as 
they qualify according to institu- 
tional policy, and (d) the director 
of athletics should not be a coach in 
the intercollegiate athletic program. 

As regards financing, the group 
stated that intercollegiate athletics 
should be financed in the same way 
as all other institutionally sponsored 
activities. This financing should not 
be based upon or related to gate re- 
ceipts. Need should not be consid- 
ered as a prerequisite to the receiv- 
ing of a grant-in-aid because of the 
difficulty of determining need fairly 
and accurately. 

Other topics discussed and recom- 
mendations proposed covered a na- 
tional uniform code of regulations 
applied to recruiting procedures, 
contractual arrangements between 
coach and institution, probation, 
opening dates for practice, off-season 
practice, and a uniform testing serv- 
ice such as the Student Achievement 
Test of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 


Facilities and Equipment 


James Loveless, DePauw University, 
analyst ; D. K. Stanley, Univerity of 
Florida, discussion leader ; James W. 
Long, University of Toledo, re- 
corder. 


As administrators of athletics, 
this group recognized and accepted 


the challenge of educating and train- 
ing an increasing number of stu- 
dents. This will be possible only 
with adequate programs and ade- 
quate indoor and outdoor facilities 
and by making sports and recrea- 
tional facilities available for com- 
plete and continuous use. 

Engineers, architects, landscape 
architects, sociologists, and educa- 
tion and recreation consultants all 
play important roles in facility plan- 
ning and design. The areas of their 
professional training and technical 
competence should be recognized, 
and they should be used in their 
respective capacities. 

It was deemed desirable that a 
representative campus-wide group 
or other designated authority should 
determine the feasibility or propri- 
ety of the use of any university fa- 
cility. Upon approval of such a 
group or authority, it should then be 
the prerogative of the person or 
agency entrusted with the operation 
of the facility to determine if it may 
be used and under what conditions 
it is to be used. 


Financial Control and Procedures 


Warren McGuirk, University of 
Massachusetts, analyst; J. Shober 
Barr, Franklin and Marshall, dis- 
cussion leader; Kenneth Cochrane, 
Akron University, recorder. 


Intercollegiate athletics are an in- 
tegral part of an institution and 
should be included in the annual 
budget of the institution. Budgetary 
allotments should be authorized and 
guaranteed in the same manner as 
with other units of the institution. 
A central scholarship committee 
should clear all aid. It was suggested 
that television blackouts should be 
tried similar to the pattern being 
used in professional sports. 


Staff Relationships 


Edwin Kimball, Brigham Young 
University, analyst; John Brickels, 
Miami University, Ohio, discussion 
leader; Walter Haas, University of 
Chicago, recorder. 


This group recommended that all 
coaches should work in other phases 
of the program in addition to their 
primary responsibility. Coaches 
should be interested in the total pro- 
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The Soaring Super K Basketball 


NYLON WINDING 
KEEPS THIS 
INCREDIBLE BALL 
A PERFECT 
SPHEROID 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
y SEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 
sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 
tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to Jong-run 
economy ... On your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 


NYLON 4 \ 
. 
| (TSELe | PLAYGROUND 


gram at their institutions and should 
indicate that interest in tangible 
ways. 

It is desirable to give all coaches 
the rights and privileges of faculty 
members in each institution. Staff 
members should be strongly encour- 
aged to take an active part in all 
faculty funetions, attend faculty 
meetings, serve on school commit- 
tees, and use every opportunity to 
become a tangible part of all faculty 
life. Coaches should be expected to 
encourage athletes to participate in 
more than one sport provided their 
academic welfare, personal interests, 
and school commitments are not en- 
dangered. 


Public Relations 


Richard Clausen, University of Ari- 
zona, and Tom Hamilton, University 
of Pittsburgh, co-analysts; Carroll 
Widdoes, Ohio University, discus- 
sion leader; Harry Burrus, Wash- 
ington University, recorder. 


Many specifie techniques to build 
better public relations were pre- 


sented. Some of the problems and 
solutions discussed were as follows. 

To avoid bad public relations in 
handling requests of outside groups 
for use of facilities, the conference 
groups should establish working 
principles; college athletic facilities 
are primarily for the conduct of 
physical education and athletic pro- 
grams. With no malice toward pro- 
fessional sports, it is suggested that 
any professional connection by staff 
or school be considered in light of 
the welfare of the student, the school 
and the intercollegiate program. The 
life blood of intercollegiate athletics 
is the collegiate atmosphere, and all 
efforts should be made to promote 
this atmosphere. 

High school associations should be 
contacted to set up co-operative 
policies of visitation, ete. In regard 
to press relations, attempts should 
be made to change ridicule by ex- 
change of goals and objectives. 


Management of Athletic Events 


Rix Yard, Denison University, and 
Robert Strimer, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


Andrew Hill H. S. Gym 


“gem" (Columbus, Ohio) — just smaller. 


Made by J. W. Wells and DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple, 


San Jose, Calif. — Installer, Best Floor Co. — Architect, Edward Ww. Kress 


“LESS DENTS” MAKE SENSE FOR YOU, TOO! Ei. 


livelier, easier-on-the-feet, the floor of this new high school 
gym in California is the same as in the Big Ten's latest 


More Bounce Per Ounce off Maple Floor— 


NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


J. W. WELLS 


it's a floor which can also take roller skating, dancing, 


other community uses that help ‘‘sell'’ the gym —or (if 


necessary) pay for it. 


* For More on Money-making Gyms, Write — 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Menominee 2, Michigan 
Phone: UNION 3-928! 
Member, Maple Flooring 

Mfrs. Assn. 


versity, co-analysts; Clyde Smith, 
Arizona State, discussion leader; 
Martin Rogers, New York State Col- 
lege, Brockport, recorder. 

Since intercollegiate athletics are 
an integral part of a college or uni- 
versity educational experience, the 
management of athletic contests 
should always be in conformity with 
the principles of the broad, general 
field of education and in the high- 
est tradition of the field of athletics 
itself. As the chief administrator of 
the program of intercollegiate ath- 
leties, the director of athletics is 
ultimately responsible for the con- 
duct of the program according to 
such principles and traditions. The 
staging of all athletic events should 
be preceded by written contract, 
signed by the constituted authority 
representing each of the participat- 
ing institutions. 

Discussions revealed that the di- 
rectors of all types of athletic pro- 
grams had had little or no training 
or background for the job of admin- 
istration; they were all learning 
from experience. This type of con- 
ference had immeasurable value to 
them for exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience and for establishing work- 
able policies. 


Evaluation Report 


Marshall 8. Turner, Jr., Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Over-all response to the Working 
Conference was extremely favorable. 
Real professional growth was exper- 
ienced at the conference, and partic- 
ipants were unanimous in asking for 
another. The three sponsoring or- 
ganizations supported the Confer- 
ence as part of their efforts to en- 
courage the professional develop- 
ment of directors of athletics, and 
the success of this meeting in achiev- 
ing that purpose is encouraging. 

The planning committee for the 
Working Conference included 
Thomas McDonough, Emory Uni- 
versity, Marshall Turner, Johns 
Hopkins University, and Arthur 
Bergstrom, representing NCAA; 
Richard Jamerson, University of 
North Carolina, representing CPEA ; 
Roswell Merrick, representing 
AAHPER;; and Lysle Butler, Ober- 
lin College, director. * 
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FEATURING: 1919—1959 

is @ T-Shirts in white and colors. Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 

n- © Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- of Service to the Athletic Field 

- sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 

m specially treated to be heat resistant. are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
@ Your school design processed in your own along to you. 

school color on both shirt and pant. Follow lead peed ome the na- 

y . P tion’s colleges and high schools. uip your 

‘ ee top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 

4 @ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 

>. at no extra charge. Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION I GYM SUIT COMBINATION yx 
"(White and Colors) 


(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 8 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style ~s In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 


WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Sm Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
: ‘Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, and Old . Same construction as 78QS. 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-MLL. 
| elastic. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- Gym Pant: Style - 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L, us oe and pants processed in your own Complete Price including shirt and pants 
color with your own design . . . 


Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
color with 


your own 
"$1.60 per uniform. 


$1.65 per uniform. 


your own design . . . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


I om Cham; will send you a free sam- combination. This sample 
WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG rou he and 
Physical Education classes will specify design and coler when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. | 
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NOW...UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY 


@@voit balls tested outlasted the nearest of four 
competitive brands tested by more than 3 to oe 


Memo from Voir 


Earlier thj 
'S year, we 
mber 


of strong cj 
a 
Icosahedron ball, the new Voit 


Said it Possessed the Strongest best 


alanced car 
applied to a ball. Pattern that can be 


And, we Said it Combined- 
Maximum Carcass Life 
Maximum Cover Wear 
Complete Structura} Uniformity 


Sample balls, two each of five brands, were 
purchased on the open market. Care was taken to 
acquire balls of equal designated quality. 

Balls were tested to failure or “unplayability” by 
continued bouncing through a roller-type testing 


machine. 
Samples of Voit Icosahedron Balls far surpassed 


all other samples for cover wear, shape retention 
and durability. 
The following table summarizes the quality 


standing of each ball with respect to the average 
number of cycles in the testing machine before 


And we a 
Sked ex 
Outsiders to verify 


And, this js the result. 


failure occurred. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CYCLES IN MACHINE 


268,145 


34,660 


53,497 


79,104 


86,187 


competitor A competitor B competitor © | competitor D VOIT 
COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS 
Failure indicated by tear At 50,000 cycles: Wear Bulges on surface of ball Ball shows signs of At 100,000 cycles: Iden- 
in cover. ; around valve and along at three locations. excessive wear. Will not tification letters and 
black seam lines, At stay in machine. Failure numbers worn off. At 
times, ball would not indicated by cracks 225,000 cycles: No dis- 
around valve and cords crepancies noted. Only 
showing. uniform cover wear. 
Failure indicated by 


pass through machine. 
Failure indicated by 
wear around valve and 
major bulge on surface 
of ball. 


bulge on surface of ball. 


REPORT #51093; MARCH 25, 1959 
This is the most recent in a series of product tests being conducted by 


the United States Testing Company. To assure its leadership, Voit con- 
tinually has its products tested in its own laboratories, by field tests 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment 


and by neutral experts. 
New York 11 « Chicago 11 + Los Angeles 11 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ATHLETICS 


The nation’s colleges and universities need positive programs 
of action to help them maintain public support of and belief in 
the values of competitive athletics. Here are clues to workable 
procedures for “telling and selling” intercollegiate athletics. 


UBLIC RELATIONS has been 

defined as ‘‘90 percent doing 
something worth while and 10 per- 
cent telling about it.’’ It has also 
been said, ‘‘A public relations pro- 
gram is only as good as the product 
it represents.’’ Either aptly fits the 
public relations program for athletics 
conducted by the nation’s colleges 
and universities. 

The objectives of an over-all ath- 
letic public relations program are: 

1. Constant review and evaluation 
of intercollegiate athletics as an ex- 
pression of and an important con- 
tribution to the American way of 
life. 

2. Development of a proper per- 
spective of athletic competition by 
everyone participating in the ath- 
letic program. 

3. Emphasis on the advantages of 
competitive athletics to the individ- 
ual, his institution, and his com- 
munity. 

4. Encouragement of support from 
the press and other media of com- 
munication in carrying out an in- 
tercollegiate athletic program. 

5. Development of positive public 
support for the continuance and 
further development of intercollegi- 
ate athletics and an appreciation 
of its purposes and objectives. 

It required no research following 
World War IT to show intercollegi- 
ate athletics where its public rela- 
tions problems lay. Subjected to as 
merciless a scrutiny as that imposed 
some 50 years previous when foot- 
ball rules squabbles brought the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion into being, the colleges and uni- 
versities attempted to solve their 
postwar problems by an abortive en- 
forcement effort tabbed the ‘‘sanity 
code.’’? Though unsuccessful, it pro- 
duced an enforcement program 
which is placing intercollegiate ath- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


WAYNE DUKE 


National Collegiate Athletic Association 


letics in its proper perspective and 
providing educational institutions 
an opportunity ‘‘to tell and sell col- 
lege athletics.’’ 

How are colleges and universities 
going about this task of improving 
public relations? They are utilizing 
the same ideas and techniques avail- 
able to any agency. Implementation 
of these public relations procedures 
is achieved most effectively at the in- 
stitutional level, though much of 
the program’s stimulus and direc- 
tion comes at the national level 
through the work of national organi- 
zations. Associations, such as the 
NCAA, channel their public rela- 
tions activities toward avenues of 
approach not readily available to 
individual institutions or confer- 
ences. 

Some of the activities directed on 
a nationwide basis are (a) distribu- 
tion of informative publications and 
other releases to the press and mem- 
bership of the organization, (b) co- 
operative programing of events 
with other amateur organizations, 
(ec) promotion of special national 
and regional championship events in 
the belief that promotion of these 
events is promotion of the sports 
themselves, (d) development of edu- 
cational materials, such as course 
outlines, (e) employment of public 
relations directors and establishment 
of service bureaus to implement spe- 
cific projects, and (f) use of the na- 
tional football television series to 
keep the general public conscious of 
the college story. 

Television has been effectively 
used by the NCAA for public rela- 
tions purposes since 1952. Typical of 
its television messages reaching 24 
million viewers weekly are these: 


What is a college football player? He is 
a student-athlete—a student first, an ath- 
lete second. To participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics, a young man must first 
be a student at his institution and he must 
successfully meet a variety of require- 
ments. He must satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements of his institution, pass a speci- 
fied number of hours of work, maintain 
satisfactory progress toward a degree, and 
conduct himself properly as a citizen of 
the college. After all this has been done, 
he may then represent his institution in in- 
tereollegiate athletic competition. The col- 
lege athlete is both a student and athlete. 
This concept of the student-athlete serves 
as the basis for the athletic programs con- 
ducted by the member colleges and uni- 
versities of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association—programs which play a 
vital part in our educational system. 

The focus this afternoon is on the foot- 
ball of two outstanding institutions, but. 
football represents only a single element 
in the extensive athletic and physical ed- 
ueation programs conducted by our na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. A survey 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation shows that more than 1,125,000 
students participate annually in the sports 
and recreational programs of our colleges 
and universities—more than $88,300,000 is 
spent each year on combined intercollegi 
ate, intramural, and recreational activity 
for these students. 

College enrollments will double in the 
next dozen years. To meet this demand, 
an aggressive campaign is under way for 
additional classroom space and more 
teachers. Similarly, adequate provision 
must be made for the physical welfare of 
our youth for a sound body directly con- 
tributes to the welfare and alertness of a 
sound mind. It is important to all of us 
that the NCAA and its member institu- 
tions successfully meet the challenge ahead 
to provide sufficient sports and recreational 
facilities for tomorrow’s college students. 


Colleges and universities are es- 
tablishing honest, positive, and con- 
structive programs of athletic pub- 
lie relations that help them main- 
tain public support of and belief in 
the values of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. The programs must be flexible 
so that they may be added to or 
amended as new thoughts develop or 
as changes occur in the climate of 
public opinion. There is a role to 
be played by the president, faculty 

(Continued on page 56) 
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MOTIVATION 
FOR FITNESS 


How can we make young people 
and adults want to be fit? 

Five motivating forces 

are discussed here, and 
emphasis on these reasons 

for participation will 
strengthen your program. 


RICHARD C. HAVEL 


Springfield College 


HE IMPROVEMENT of the 

fitness of American youth and 
adults is a problem which has 
aroused national interest and con- 
cern; it represents a challenge to the 
field of physical education which 
cannot be ignored. Actually the 
problem of developing physical fit- 
ness is not as complex as one would 
be led to believe. Fundamentally, 
what is involved is the development 
and maintenance of favorable at- 
titudes and habits toward regular- 
ized physical activity. 

Despite differences of interpreta- 
tion, the necessary tools for devel- 
oping programs of physical fitness 
are available. A wealth of informa- 
tion, which is not startlingly new, 
can be put to effective use if the 
conditions of sufficient time, quali- 
fied leadership, adequate facilities, 
and willing and interested partici- 
pants are present. Research and ex- 
perimentation in the area of fitness 
have provided practical material for 
immediate application to physical 
education programs. 

Any professionally qualified phys- 
ical educator should, with a mini- 


Dr. Havel is associate professor 
of physical education, with responsi- 
bilities in the professional prepara- 
tion programs at Springfield College. 
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mum of difficulty, be able to develop 
and adapt activities to contribute 
to fitness. Several encouraging fac- 
tors conducive to placing a greater 
emphasis on physical fitness become 
evident : 

1. For some time the importance and 
value of some exercise has been generally 
agreed upon by physical educators, health 
educators, physiologists, and medical au- 
thorities. Statements supporting this be- 
lief are numerous, and current develop- 
ments have reinforced the validity of this 
premise. 

9 


2. Through the years many di‘ferent 
types of tests and measurement approaches 
have been devised for determining the 
physical fitness status of individuals at 
many age levels. These techniques can be 
effectively employed to implement and give 
objective direction to fitness programs. 


3. A considerable amount of research 
information exists on the activities which 
contribute to the development of the vari- 
ous components of physical fitness. The 
professional person has’ at his command 
a number of resources treating the com- 
parative value of different activities in pro- 
moting fitness. 


4. There are examples of practical pro- 
grams which have successfully accom- 
plished the objective of developing fitness. 
The experience of the persons who insti- 
tuted these programs can serve as a valu- 
able guide to future efforts. 

Physical education has, from a 
practical point of view, solved satis- 
factorily the ‘‘how’’ and _ the 
‘‘what’’ of the physical fitness prob- 
lem. The ‘‘why’’ ‘still remains to be 
answered conclusively. In light of the 
fund of knowledge which is appli- 
cable to immediate use, the question 
which logically follows is: Why 
hasn’t greater use been made of this 
material, and why aren’t youngsters 
and adults more effectively influ- 
enced to develop and maintain a 
state of fitness? 

Perhaps the answer to this prob- 
lem has been obscured by overly 
complicated approaches to the min- 
utiae of technique and petty dis- 
agreement over terminology, without 
sufficient attention being devoted to 
those factors which provide motiva- 
tion for fitness. The achievement 
and maintenance of fitness are de- 
pendent to a large degree upon a 
positive attitude, a favorable frame 
of mind, a desire to be fit. ‘‘ Fitness 
is maintained at a high level only if 
motivation is continuously _pres- 
ent.’’! This statement may very well 
provide the key to the solution of 
the problem presently challenging 
the field of physical education. 


All too often the need for fitness 
is based on the explanation that ‘‘it 
is good for you!’’ If the health and 
exercise habits of a large majority 
of our population are indicative of 
the response to this appeal, this type 
of approach apparently does not 
suffice. People do not always do 
those things that are good for them, 
and knowingly so. 

Though few would debate the 
premise that a high level of physical 
fitness is a most desirable quality to 
possess, the attainment of this end 
rests in large measure upon individ- 
ual motivation. An incentive to do, 
a desire to achieve, a reason for ac- 
tion, must be ever present if lasting 
values are to be derived. 

Physical fitness programs to suc- 
ceed must be planned and organized 
so that full advantage is taken of 
those forces which motivate persons 
to want to be fit. Stress must be 
placed on the development of favor- 
able attitudes and activity habits 
which lead to fitness. Individuals 
engage in activities within the broad 
scope of physical education for a 
variety of reasons. Their motives 
for developing and maintaining a 
state of fitness will differ and their 
achievement of this end will be de- 
pendent upon their intensity of 
purpose. Consideration should be 
given to those factors which are con- 
ducive to promoting fitness. 


Performance Skills 


One of the major objectives of 
any program of physical education 
is the development of performance 
skills in many areas of activity. 
These skills can function as a great 
motivator to continued participa- 
tion. The knowledge that a high 
level of fitness contributes to im- 
proved and sustained performance 
can be employed effectively to en- 
courage regular activity. Andivid- 
yals are more apt age in those 
activities in which they have athteved 
a reasonable degree of mastery. 
Pride in accompti eter- 
istic_of an esire 

(Continued on page 58) 


1‘¢Fitness.for Youth,’’ statement of the 
AAHPER ness Conference, September 
12-15, 1956, Washington, D. C., Journal 
of Health-Physical. Education-Recreation 
27:9; December 1956. 
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Organizing 


for Safety 


Six rules for reducing accidents 
in your physical education classes 


A. E. “JOE” FLORIO 


University of Illinois 


“Safety is no accident,’’ declares 
the old saying. When you organize 
for safety or accident prevention 
the statement becomes quite true. 

Because the physical education 
program obviously exposes students 
to more than the normal classroom 
risks, we must become concerned 
with procedures for reducing the 
number and severity of accidents 
that may occur. It is the very ele- 
ment of danger, however, that makes 
participation in physical education 
activities challenging and exciting 
and helps to fulfill the physical, 
emotional, and social needs of our 
college students. 

Therefore, we would strongly op- 
pose curtailment of activities on the 
fallacious assumption that the only 
way to prevent injuries is to pro- 
hibit the activities in which they are 
likely to occur. To ensure students’ 
safety by depriving them of valuable 
physical activity is certainly an un- 
desirable solution to the accident 
problem. This may occur, however, 
unless school personnel can prove 
that there is a satisfactory alterna- 
tive and that proper attention to 


Dr. Florio, now an AAHPER vice- 
president and chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Safety and Driver Education, 
has been chairman of the safety sec- 
tion in his state,’ district, and na- 
tional organization. Professor of 
Safety Education at Urhgna, he has 
written many articles and collabo- 
rated on several books on various 
phases of safety education. 
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safety can minimize accidents with- 
out restricting participation. 

In order to plan an effective ac- 
cident prevention program, physical 
education teachers must thoroughly 
understand the environmental haz- 
ards and faulty practices commonly 
responsible for injuries in physical 
education activities. In analyzing 
accident facts we find that most of 
our acidents can be attributed to one 
or more of the following causes: in- 
adequate leadership, faulty equip- 
ment, irresponsible student behavior, 
insufficient skill, poor physical con- 
dition, or risks inherent in the activ- 
ity itself. 

These factors can be brought un- 
der control through thoughtful plan- 
ning and careful organization. Out- 
lined here is an organization pro- 
cedure that will minimize accidents 
in the college activity programs. 


1. Administrative support 


By this is meant top administra- 
tion, including the president, pro- 
vost, dean, department head, and 
area supervisor. This support should 
start with an administrative officer 
who has responsibility for safety 
for the entire university. One of 
his functions would be to organize 
college or department safety com- 
mittees and act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to them. 


2. Safety committee 

This committee should consist of 
members from the various depart- 
ments within the college or 
department of physical education, 
including representatives of physical 
education for men, physical educa- 
cation for women, recreation, health 


education and safety, and also the 
personnel handling equipment. 


3. Reporting system 

An accident reporting system 
should be set up to determine the 
nature and causes of the accidents. 
4. Written policies 

School or departmental accident 
policies should be developed. At the 
University of Illinois these policies 
are printed on the back of the class 
roll book. At the beginning of each 
school year the department head, or 
his representative, explains the poli- 
cies to the new staff members. 


5. Area supervisors 


Supervisors are particularly effec- 
tive in departments where extensive 
programs are conducted with eight 
or ten different instructors teaching 
the same activities. The area super- 
visor, along with the individual in- 
structor, should work toward elimi- 
nating hazardous conditions, check 
for proper equipment and facilities, 
investigate all accidents, and take 
corrective measures to prevent their 
reoccurrence. The supervisor should 
inspect the various areas and build- 
ings under his supervision and make 
recommendations to the department 
head for improvements. The area 
supervisor may also assist new in- 
structors in their teaching, demon- 
strating that careful and proper 
progression in skills will help to min- 
imize accidents. 

If an activity warrants develop- 
ing a special set of safety procedures, 
these should be developed by the 
instructors and the area supervisor. 
For example, our gymnastics coach 
has developed a set of safety pro- 
cedures which are used not only by 
the instructors but also by students 
in the professional course in gym- 
nasties. 


6. Indoctrination of new staff 

At the beginning of each year, the 
department head should acquaint 
new staff members with the correct 
policies and procedures used in pre- 
venting accidents. This may be done 
in an evening meeting and should in- 
elude brief talks by the university 
safety co-ordinator and the depart- 
ment head or his representative. 
(Each fall the supervisor of our 


service program at the University of 
Illinois invites me to speak to the 
new faculty teaching the service pro- 
gram.) At this time the accident 
report for the previous year may be 
presented and general rules and reg- 
ulations discussed. 

At the same time, we attempt to 
instill in the new faculty the follow- 
ing approach to safety: 


Alert yourself to the hazards in- 
volved in each activity. 

Remove unnecessary hazards. 

Exercise extraordinary  precau- 
tions for those hazards which cannot 
be removed. 

Create no unnecessary hazards. 

Make sure the students acquire the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes re- 
quired for safe participation. 


These suggestions can assist you 
in reducing and preventing acci- 
dents in your physical education 
programs. They may reduce the 
possibility of liability suits, disas- 
trous publicity, and criticisms of 
physical education. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois we know that this 
system is worth while and effective. 
In the academic year 1957-58, we 
had a total of 30 injuries out of 
249,696 man hours of class work in 
the required physical education pro- 
gram for men. This is one injury 
for every 7,803 man hours of physi- 
eal activity. This was a record of real 
value when we faced the problem of 
justifying that program to the Uni- 
versity Senate three years ago. 

Organizing for safety in the physi- 
cal education program may take 
some time and effort to initiate, but 
once it is started, it pays dividends 
by eliminating unpleasant situations 
and strengthening the entire pro- 
eram. * 


Selected Safety Articles, a packet 
of 25 articles on safety and driver 
education, is now available from 
AAHPER. The material, originally 
published in the Journal, offers com- 
prehensive coverage of safety educa- 
tion as it is specifically applied in 
health and physical education. Sold 
in complete packet only, Selected 
Safety Articles are available at $2.00 
from AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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This team of seventh-grade boys participated in a demonstration of “modern 
logging” at the 1958 national convention of the AAHPER in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Logging Goes Modern 


A program of log exercises for boys 
helps develop strength and muscular 
endurance in arms and shoulders 


PAUL W. HUTINGER 


Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 


ECAUSE OF THE UPSURGE 

of interest in physical fitness, the 
American public has learned that 
our youth are lacking in upper-body 
development. We physical educators 
know that there are many ways in 
which this weakness can be allevi- 
ated through special exercises. Are 
there activities which we can intro- 
duce into our physical education 
programs which are interesting and 
challenging to the students and 
which can also provide a ‘‘selling 
point’’ with the public because of 
their contribution to development of 
the upper body? 

Modern logging is such an activ- 
ity, and it has proven to be success- 
ful in a pilot project in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, schools. The strength, 
co-ordination, skill, and endurance 
gained in modern logging have con- 
tributed to the total physical fitness 
of the students who participated. It 
has enabled them to perform more 
effectively in other sports which re- 
quire these fundamentals. 


The program of log exercises for 
use with seventh-grade boys outlined 
here was devised by the author with 
the suggestions and guidance of the 
late Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. Skill 
development in logging. consists of 
learning teamwork, following com- 
plicated routines as a unit, lifting 
efficiently, and assuming responsi- 
bilities. These log exercises are 
planned to give the upper body, 
arms, and shoulders the strength 
that is so important in total physical 
development. Because the muscles 
are required to contract under maxi- 
mum loads, these exercises are ex- 
cellent for developing strength and 
muscular endurance. This physio- 
logical principle of overload devel- 
ops strength faster than any other 


Mr. Hutinger is special assistant 
in elementary physical education in 
the Kansas City schools. He has 
studied the effects of various exer- 
cises upon the upper-body strength 
of elementary school children, a 
matter of considerable concern to the 
physical fitness of American youth. 
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method. Coaches in all sports use 
this principle to a degree under the 
term ‘‘weight training.’’ 

The four logs used for the seventh- 
grade class were twelve feet long 
and eight inches in diameter, weigh- 
ing about 120 pounds. Six boys 
handle each log. If the team mem- 
bers lift and move simultaneously, 
the amount of weight handled by 
one boy should not exceed 20 
pounds. 

Logs for this activity may be 
secured from the telephone com- 
pany, but they must be trimmed 
down with an axe and drawknife 
to a suggested diameter of eight 
inches. Large cracks and _ holes 
should be filled with putty, and then 
the whole log should be given a coat 
of shellac. It is helpful to paint two- 
inch lines around the pole at regular 
intervals to indicate each boy’s posi- 
tion on the log. 

Each six-boy team should have a 
leader who will give the command 
signals. When the boys begin to 
practice with the logs, time should be 
spent in lifting, lowering, and walk- 
ing together holding the log. The 
starting’ position is with the right 
hand over the log and the left hand 
under. The preparatory command 
is ‘‘ready,’’ the command for move- 
ment, ‘‘up.’’ When lowering the log 
to the floor, the boys should keep 
their positions with their hands on 
the logs until they are given the sig- 
nal to stand up. 

After several’ practices of lifting, 
lowering, and walking with the log, 
the boys may work on some simple 
stunts which might be incorporated 
into a routine, such as the following, 
for teams: 

1. Holding the log in the fore- 
arms, the four teams walk clockwise 
around a circle, pivoting one end of 
each log, making the appearance of 
a wheel. (See illustration, No. 1.) 

2. Each log team does deep knee 
bends holding the log in the fore- 
arms. 

3. Two teams, standing about 
three feet apart, toss one log back 
and forth. The ‘other log is put 
down on the fioor. (See No. 2.) 

4. Each team does a supine press 
while lying on backs. (See No. 3.) 

5. One log team does sit-ups, with 
the log held on the chest, while an- 
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other team, minus their log, holds 
the first team’s ankles on the floor. 
(See No. 4.) 

6. Each team does a forward 
lunge, holding the log at the side. 

7. Each team lifts the log over 
heads to first one shoulder and then 
the other. 

8. Each team does deep knee 
bends with the log held on the 
shoulder. 

9. Standing in a straddle posi- 
tion over the log, each team passes 
the log forward, the back man run- 
ning to the front, until all have had 
a turn. (See No. 5.) 

10. By having three boys face 
one direction and three boys face the 
other direction, the log is pivoted in 
the middle. (See No. 6.) 

Other variations and stunts can 
be derived from these basic patterns. 
The log may be held in different 


positions to vary a stunt; lunges 
may be made forward or to either 
side. After working with a logging 
group, it will not be difficult for the 
instructor to develop new ideas for 
stunts. 

Motivation for the students can be 
increased by planning a demonstra- 
tion for them. A colorful costume 
can be devised by wearing white 
sport shirts, blue pants, white bas- 
ketball shoes, and a red cummer- 
bund. The seventh-grade boys with 
whom the author first tried these ex- 
ercises performed for the national 
convention of AAHPER in 1958, 
and at the 1958 NATA. Basketball 
Tournament in Kansas City. The 
demonstration, simple but effective, 
was well received by both audiences, 
indicating that modern logging has 
real public appeal and public rela- 
tions value. * 


Fs 
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Simple stunts which can be used in demonstration include (1) a wheel, (2) tossing 
the log, (3) supine press, (4) sit-ups, (5) a relay, and (6) pivoting. These and 
other basic patterns can be varied to provide interesting routines for youngsters. 
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Seventy-five years ago, on November 27, 
leaders in physical education met to form. 

an association to advance their cause. 

Next month we celebrate Founders Day, in 
honor of the man who called this first meeting. 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON 


BEN W. MILLER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


ILLIAM G. ANDERSON, 

M.D., Dr. PH., ..D., was 
81 years old when the author began 
an unforgettable series of at least 
one annual visit with him during 
the period 1943-47. 

Dr. Anderson, having retired in 
1932, was living close to the great 
university he had served so well for 
40 years. He was proud of his 
personalized letterhead which gave 
his identification as ‘‘ Director of the 
Gymnasium, Emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity.” 

In the spring of 1945, when he 
was presented the Luther Halsey 
Gulick Award for Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education, he 
was described as a ‘‘ teacher of count- 
less leaders, and a living example of 
the Greek concept of symmetry of 
body and saneness of .mind.”’ 

After receiving the Gulick Award 
he repeatedly expressed his deep ap- 
preciation to the AAHPER for the 
honor. He thought it was a beautiful 
award symbolic of what he had 
cherished for a lifetime. In one let- 
ter he stated: ‘‘It is nice to have 
these things come to me while I am 
alive.”’ 

Dr. Anderson looked and acted 
fully 15 or 20 years less than his 


Dr. Miller, chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at 
UCLA, was executive  secretary- 
treasurer of AAHPER from 1943 
to 1948. He is now vice-president- 
elect for the Physical Education 
Division. 
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chronological age. Ilis excellent 
facial lines, sensitive unblemished 
features, and tall, erect body were 
ample evidence of the kind of life 
he had lived. His abundant crop of 
snow-white hair, rimless glasses, and 
immaculate dress added to his im- 
pressive personality. 

Until the end of his life, he pos- 
sessed wide interests and a curious 
and alert mind. He loved to talk 
about developments of the past, 
present, and future. In fact, he 
loved to talk! He was an interesting 
speaker who related events, trends, 
places, people, and eventually wove 
them into his personal experiences 
and philosophy. 

During any visit, Dr. Anderson 
never failed to foeus the conversa- 
tion for at least a short period of 
time on the early history of the As- 
sociation. He never lost the oppor- 
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tunity to express his confidence in 
the purposes and values of a profes- 
sional association. He was proud of 
and optimistic about AAHPER. He 
reaffirmed what the members stood 
for and what they had accomplished 
over the many years. Although he 
believed the members were still 
pioneers and inspired leaders in the 
early 1940’s, he firmly believed that 
‘‘no form of education had made 


such rapid progress in our history as 
this branch of achievement.’’ Prob- 
ably no one had watched its progress 
more earefully with greater faith in 
its future. 

In 1885, while at Adelphi Acade- 
my, Brooklyn, which he served from 
1883 to 1892, he conceived the idea, 
made arrangements, issued the invi- 
tations, and served as the first secre- 
tary for the first meeting of the 
leading men and women in physical 
education in this country. At the 
age of 25 he was thus destined to 
have his name recorded in the his- 
tory of the profession and _ be 
acclaimed the founder of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Physical Edueation, later changed 
to the American Physical Edueation 
Association, the forerunner of the 
AAHPER. 

Before the AAHPER met in St. 
Louis in 1946, President William 


. Hughes and the author spent a de- 


lightful hour with Dr. Anderson. 
With a twinkle in his eyes he said: 
‘‘T was a young, unknown, but in- 
spired youth with powerful backing. 
We did not know there was such a 
word as failure.’’ We received the 
impression that the original associa- 
tion did prosper largely because 
there were others who sensed the 
faith, ambition, vitality, youthful 
enthusiasm, and confidence of the 
founder. 

Though he is best known for his 
role in the early history of the 
AAHPER, he considered its initial 
beginning as only one major aspect 
of his life’s work. He was proud of 
his 40 years (1892-1932) at Yale 
University as associate and full di- 
rector of the Department of Physical 
Edueation. For 30 years he served 
there also as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Department of 
University Health. He was proud 
likewise that he organized in 1886 
the Brooklyn Normal School of Phy- 
sical Edueation (later Arnold Col- 
lege), that he ealled together for the 
first time the directors of university 
gymnasiums in November 1897 in 
New York City, and that he started 
the system of physical training in 
the Connecticut state schools in 1892. 

During the last visit with Dr. 
Anderson, he said he had a special, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Homework Physical Education 


A leisure-time fitness program in Norfolk, Virginia, 
encourages youngsters to exercise regularly after school 


GREYSON DAUGHTREY 


Norfolk, Virginia, Public Schools 


HE TIME ALLOTTED to phys- 
ical education during school 
hours is not enough to provide for 
all the vigorous activity which is so 
necessary for normal growth and de- 
velopment. How can the physical 
educator help the young people in 
his classes to want to spend time 
after school in vigorous exercises? 
In the Norfolk City Public 
School, several ideas have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. They have not 
only benefited the individual pupil 
but: have also helped to interest the 
public in the activities and objec- 
tives of the physical education pro- 
gram. 


Homework in the Elementary 
Grades 


A “‘leisure-time fitness program’’ 
encourages children to exercise after 
school. It is an outgrowth of the 
instructional program in physical 
education for the elementary schools. 
Boys and girls are taught how to 
participate in the various activities 
during classtime and are then en- 
couraged to practice after school. 
The leisure time program operates 
in this way. 

All boys and girls in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are 
allowed to participate. They receive 
a brochure, designed both for pupils 
and parents, which describes a series 
of activities and outlines physical 
fitness tests. The brochure includes 


Mr. Daughtrey is director of the 
Health, Physical ‘Education, and 
Safety Department of the Norfolk 
City Public Schools. He was visit- 
ing professor at the State University 
of South Dakota, Vermilion, during 
the summer of 1959. 
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a ‘‘report card’’ on which the test 
scores are reported. 

Practicing and taking the tests 
must be done out of school during 
the pupils’ leisure time. 

The pupils work in groups of 
three, helping each other administer 
the tests. They sign each other’s 
cards when they have completed the 
tests, and the report cards are re- 
turned to the physical education 
teacher. Each pupil who equals or 
excels the averages in all tests quali- 
fies for a fitness button. 

On a Saturday morning just be- 
fore the school term ends, all pupils 
who have earned their physical fit- 
ness buttons report to a centrally 
located school and compete for city- 
wide physical fitness awards. The 
competition is informal, and each 
participant goes from one activity 
to another recording points earned 
in each test. At the end of the day, 
the points are totaled and the pupil 
earning the most points receives a 
cup. 

This leisure time fitness program 
involves thousands of pupils each 
year. It has proved its usefulness in 
motivating pupils to practice after 
schooi what they have learned in 
class. Because of the program, more 
boys and girls are finding time for 
the vigorous exercise which they 
need for normal development. 


Parents Are Interested 


Through the leisure-time fitness 
program, school children carry the 
physical education program into the 
home. 

Pupils have enlisted the help of 
parents in practicing for the tests, 


Taking part in a city-wide demonstra- 
tion of physical fitness activities, for 
those who have qualified through lei- 
sure-time practice, helps motivate Nor- 
folk youngsters to exercise regularly. 


and parents often take the tests with 
their children. Many parents have 
taken time to express their enthusi- 
asm about the program on the cards 
which the pupils turn in when the 
tests were completed. 


Homework in the High Schools 


On the secondary school level, 
boys and girls take physical profici- 
ency tests at the beginning and end 
of the term. They are evaluted on 
the rate of improvement. 

Pupils who score low on the tests 
are assigned homework in the skills 
involved. They report their efforts 
and demonstrate the amount of im- 
provement from time to time when 
they report to class. Every effort is 
made to interest the pupils in im- 
provement. 

One of the important by-products 
of homework in physical education 
is improved public understanding. 
We have all known for many years 
that the best medium for public re- 
lations is the pupil. We must find 
ways through which the pupils may 
earry physical education into the 
home—and the Norfolk schools have 
found some good ones. * 
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Citizens and school people from across the nation 
met in Flint,, Michigan, March 10-12, 1959, 
to learn more about education’s most dynamic concept. 


The Community School Clinic 


When it was all over, the PTA 
woman from Illinois wrote, ‘‘I cer- 
tainly was enthusiastic about what I 
saw, and I’ve been talking about it 
ever since.’’ 

The superintendent from Califor- 
nia summed it up this way, ‘‘I’m 
convinced that communities all over 
the nation are going to have to carry 
out some similar program if they 
want to keep close enough to the 
people so the people will know what 
the schools are talking about and 
will be ready to support their educa- 
tional programs.”’ 

Promised the mother from North 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, ‘“‘I feel 
ceriain there are going to be many 
changes made in our schools — all 
showing the influence of the visit to 
the Flint schools.”’ 

The businessman from Tennessee 
put it this way, ‘Having breakfast 
at one of your community schools 
was almost like going to church. The 


At the community school clinic in Flint, first of its 
kind to be held, local school people were assigned as 
guides to visiting teams throughout the entire meeting. 
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PETER L. CLANCY 


Communications Services 
Mott Foundation Program of the Flint, 
Michigan, Board of Education 


things the parents are doing there is 
a reflection of the magnificent feel- 
ing which they have toward their 
schools. It’s unfortunate that more 
people throughout America cannot 
come to Flint to see what can be 
done when people care.’’ 

What prompted such 
testimonies ? 

It was the First National Com- 
munity School Clinic, held in Flint, 
Michigan, last Mareh 10-12, 1959, 
and co-sponsored by AAHPER and 
the Mott Foundation Program of the 
Flint Board of Education. 

The unique three-day affair at- 
tracted influential people to Flint 
from 46 communities in 23 states of 
the Union. Totaling 250, they came 
from as far west as Los Angeles, as 


eloquent 


far east as Frederick, Maryland, as 
far south as Mexico City, and as far 
north as Sheboygan. They came 
from cities as big as Chicago and 
towns as small as Lithonia, Georgia. 
They were superintendents, direc- 
tors of health, physical education, 
and recreation, board of education 
members, university professors, PTA 
officers, businessmen, magazine edi- 
tors, doctors, city officials, mothers 
and fathers. (And this is not neces- 
sarily in order of importance or en- 
thusiasm. ) 

Several months in the planning, 
the clinic was the first event of its 
kind ever held. Its purpose was to 
allow the delegates to examine a 
community school system in opera- 
tion, to discuss it critically, and to 
take home any ideas learned that 
might be applicable. Co-chairmen of 
a planning committee that at times 
numbered as many as 40 were 


AAHPER Director of Special Proj- 


Highlight of the clinic were the breakfasts prepared in 
two community schools by the mothers and fathers, who 
talked about the programs going on at their school. 
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ects Louis E. Means and Mott Foun- 
dation Program Director Frank J. 
Manley. Practically everyone got in- 
to the act. Co-operating and hosting 
groups included the American <As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the Execu- 
tive Committee of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council on Youth Fitness 
(this committee held its first out-of- 
Washington meeting in conjunction 
with the clinic), and the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Cities and communities were in- 
vited to send to the clinic observer 
teams made up of three to seven in- 
fluential members of the community. 
Each team was assigned a guide 
from the Flint staff, who stayed 
with his team during the entire three 
days, taking its members from meet- 
ing place to meeting place and an- 
swering questions en route. 

Such prominent resource persons 
as Michigan State University’s 
Ernest O. Melby, the University of 
Michigan’s Howard Y. McClusky, 
and Los Angeles’ C. C. Trillingham 
philosophized about the community 
school concept. Everyone from the 
University of Chicago’s Robert K. 
Burns to AAHPER Executive Sec- 
retary Carl A. Troester, Jr., and all 
in the Heber, Utah, delegation talked, 
ate, breathed, and dreamed the com- 
munity school idea for three days. 
Judging from the post-clinie ap- 
praisals, right down to the last of 
the 250 individuals there, enthusias- 
tic Flint parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents did a masterful job of selling 
the idea they have been building for 
the past 25 years. 

Highlight for many of the visiting 
teams occurred when they were in- 
vited to two breakfast programs at 
two different community schools in 
the Flint system. Mothers in the 
various communities prepared and 
served the breakfasts. Fathers, 
mothers, and children then sat down 
and talked with their guests about 
the programs going on at their 
school. Guests sometimes sat open- 
mouthed as ladies of the community 
told about spending 20 or 30 hours 
a week at the school and how their 
whole families looked on the school 
as one of the major centers of neigh- 
borhood and community activity. 
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SCOREBOARD FOR FLINT’S COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


If the Flint folks really were successful in selling their new way of life through 
this first, nationwide clinic on the community school concept, it would please no 
one more than Charles Stewart Mott, founder of the Mott Foundation and great 
booster for 25 years of the community school way of doing things. Mr. Mott, now 
84 years old, has been enthusiastically supplementing the Flint Board of Eduea- 
tion’s experiments in total community education since the board first accepted 
$6000 from his foundation to try out after-hours recreational programs in the 
schools for one year. That was in 1935, when the board’s total budget was around 
$2. This year, the board’s total budget was around $15 million, and the Mott 
Foundation contributed over a billion dollars. This pump-priming of tax funds 
by the foundation has led the people of Flint to raise their school taxes three times 
in the last nine years in order to support a program of total community education 


that has such singular characteristics as: 


e 60,000 adult education enrollments 
each year (there are only 37,000 
youngsters enrolled in the regular 
daytime program) 


e An open-door policy on use of 
schools that sees 92,000 people 
traipse in and out of the schools in 
the average week during off hours 
for men’s clubs, women’s clubs, teen 
clubs, boy scout, girl scout and “Y” 


activities, and important meetings of 
the community council that co-ordi- 
nates each school’s activities 


e A summer recreation program in- 
volving 25,000 youngsters and adults 


e A school-centered health program 
that has 95% of the school-age chil- 
dren completely immunized, inocu- 
lated, and free of correctible medi- 
cal defects 


One woman listed the total num- 
ber of activities her four-member 
family participated in at the school 
during the average week and got a 
total of 26. She included, for her- 
self, women’s club, sewing class, 
teaching cake-decorating, the wom- 
en’s service club, the community 
council, and PTA. She ticked off her 
husband’s activities as men’s club, 
softball, navigating class, and com- 
munity council. Her youngsters 
were involved in music classes, art 
and crafts workshops, little theater, 
puppetry, teen club, basketball, typ- 
ing, science club, foreign language 
classes, and sunrise singing. And 
this was an elementary school. 

Los Angeles County Superintend- 
ent of Schools C. C. Trillingham 
acted as clinic summarizer at the 
final noon session. He set the key- 
note for the delegates’ return to 
their own communities with these 
words: ‘‘The community school con- 
cept has been tremendously success- 
ful for Flint. As we go back to our 
respective responsibilities few of us 
will have at hand the exact ingredi- 
ents or circumstances that have 
evolved into the Flint community 
schools. Few of us will perhaps em- 
ploy the same organizational pattern 
that has been so effective here, but 


I hope that all of us may take back 
with us a clearer vision of what an 
all-out community commitment to 
education can do, a renewed courage 
to utilize more fully all of our com- 
munity resources, a deepened belief 
in the importance of all of our peo- 
ple young and old along with a de- 
sire to serve them better, and a real- 
ization that the battle for universal 
education will not be won in Wash- 
ington or in our state capitals, as 
important as they are. The battle 
will be won in local neighborhood 
schools across this land, where we 
have dedicated and competent 
teachefs working with interested 
and ungerstanding parents and 
where the big job of administration 
and school boards is to provide the 
necessary wherewithal for doing the 
kind of job that needs to be done. 
To me this is the lesson at Flint.’’ 

Best news for people who missed 
this significant clinic is that another 
is being planned for this spring 
(1960). Exact dates will be an- 
nounced soon. 

Readers curious about more de- 
tails of the Flint program are in- 
vited to write Communications Serv- 
ices, The Mott Foundation Program, 
Oak Grove Campus, Flint 3, Mich- 
igan. * 
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The Essentials of Good 
College Teaching 


What is the central function of the conscientious 
professor of health education—to develop 
students’ ability to make choices or to extend 
the bounds of knowledge and understanding so 
that decisions can be made with more soundness? 


ROBERT D. RUSSELL 
Stanford University 


T ONE RECENT professional 

meeting, a young man described 
with much enthusiasm, the college 
health course he was teaching where- 
in the major content of the curricu- 
lum was determined on the basis of 
student choice. At the same meeting 
another health educator spoke on the 
values of pretesting and then setting 
course content on the basis of mis- 
conceptions and lack of knowledge 
evidenced by students in certain 
areas. Both of these sincerely pre- 
sented practices caused my blood 
pressure to balance a considerably 
higher column of mercury than 
usual; ‘‘I’m sorry, gentlemen, but 
I cannot agree!’’ 

There is value in studies to deter- 
mine health needs, interests, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, practices, even con- 
cerns—but only as aids to the teacher 
or the curriculum group in arriving 
at a sound and stimulating sequence 
of topics for class consideration. 
Health educators must always be 
willing to modify course content and 
subject emphasis; research stud- 
ies, carefully constructed and exe- 
euted, often provide good bases for 


Dr. Russell is assistant professor 
of health education. He is co-ordi- 
nator-elect of the Health Education 
Subsection of the AAHPER Profes- 
sional Education Section. 
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making such changes. Yet I believe 
that the individual instructor has 
certain responsibilities which he can- 
not abdicate and remain a true pro- 
fessional. Elaboration of this belief 
demands the expression of my as- 
sumptions regarding the role of the 
teacher, and this, of course, is the 
heart of my argument. 

The health educator has the initial 
responsibility of preparing himself 
to deal with the various factors re- 
sponsible for physical, mental, and 
social well-being, as well as with the 
deterrents to such well-being. He has 
the second responsibility of learning 
as much as he can about the age 
groups and the individuals which 
submit themselves to his teaching. 
These are both continuing responsi- 
bilities, applicable for as long as he 
teaches. 

It is acceptance of the second re- 
sponsibility which differentiates the 
teacher from the researcher or the 
uncommitted learner. It can be as- 
sumed that the experienced teacher 
who faces any class for the first time 
possesses more knowledge, sees re- 
lationships between topics more 
clearly, foresees possible goals with 
greater lucidity, and has a greater 
sense of the similarities and differ- 
ences represented before him than 
does any single member of the class. 
How he proceeds will then depend 
upon his assumption as to his major 
responsibility. Permit me to simplify 
and offer two alternatives: (a) his 
central function is to develop the 


ability to make decisions and choices, 
or (b) his central function is to ex- 
tend the bounds of knowledge and 
understanding so that choices and 
decisions can be made with more 
soundness. 

Following the first position would 
almost assuredly commit the teacher 
to involving the class in curriculum 
making. In fact, the whole course ex- 
perience could consist of a dabbling 
in topics, trying to determine 
whether or not these are the best 
ones to pursue. Though the teacher 
might personally feel that one in- 
vestigation would be more produc- 
tive than another, he would be com- 
mitted to letting the student discover 
this and to helping the student use 
this experience as learning toward 
better decision-making or problem- 
solving. Course content could be 
determined by democratic process or 
majority rule (which is generally 
considered to be the equivalent), and 
the teacher could feel that the ex- 
perience of participating in this 
way would be of more value than 
any information on any topic. It 
may seem that I am not presenting 
this point of view in its best light. 
I cannot subscribe to it and believe 
sincerely that these practices are the 
logical sequels of the basic assump- 
tion. 


Teacher's Main Responsibility 


Let us, then, explore the second 
alternative—the teacher’s main re- 
sponsibility and opportunity lie in 
enlarging the range of the students’ 
knowledge and thus broadening the 
base for intelligent choice in situa- 
tions which might later arise. And 
with this goes an equally compelling 
need—that of so motivating the stu- 
dents that subject areas which hith- 
erto aroused no curiosity or interest 
take on significance and relative 
merit. Thus, the general considera- 
tion of community health, which, on 
the basis of most uninfluenced needs 
and interests surveys, would rank 
too low for curriculum inclusion, 
would be presented because it is an 
important concept of health. The 
teacher’s job would be to arouse in- 
terest and suggest opportunities for 
action—to the end that the students 
would go forth better able to recog- 
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nize problems pertinent to the heath 
of the community and to choose 
among the aternatives for action on 
the basis of present knowledge. 

The true educator must ask him- 
self before each class session (and, 
clearly, a time or two during the 
instruction period), ‘‘What  out- 
comes would I like to see result from 
this class?’’ His answer to this, 
coupled with his own experience, 
suggests a general method to use as 
well as a specific technique. He is 
ever open to suggestion and is ever 
seeking new approaches to achieve 
good outcomes, even new outcomes 
which might be superior to those he 
now seeks. His students constitute 
a key sounding board, but never an 
absolute determiner of topics to be 
included in the course. 


Combat Inertia and Lethargy 


I base this latter statement largely 
on the observation that students sug- 
gest topics for discussion as the re- 
sult of a number of motives, only one 
of which is the desire to extend the 
range of their knowledge and ex- 
perience. At the risk of being con- 
sidered somewhat pessimistic, I sug- 
gest that probably more often the 
student would prefer to pursue some 
topic he has previously investigated. 
Certainly there is a greater feeling 
of security in this course of action. 
particularly if there is any competi- 
tion involved, whether that security 
is real or not. If one of the teacher’s 
major aims is to increase the secur- 
ity of his students he could well use 
this procedure with an unspotted 
conscience. 

However, I counter with the belief 
that the teacher, at any level, must 
recognize and constantly combat the 
inertia and lethargy of his students. 
Virtually all students must be 
pushed, and the better ones usually 
appreciate the prod as much or more 
than the others. Security in today’s 
complex societies is heightened and 
extended by knowledge and under- 
standing; a person’s effectiveness 
and happiness in his community 
and in his world ‘are enhanced by 
competence in many facets of human 
knowledge and experience. To this 
end, the general education of the col- 
lege or university seeks to upset the 
student and force him to enlarge his 
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view of himself and of his world. 
The health course that would aspire 
to achieve this end, then, might well 
include consideration of such topics 
as international health, the infec- 
tious process, epilepsy, and infec- 
tious mononucleosis as well as the 
‘‘nopular’’ units on mental health, 
marriage and family living, habit- 
forming substances, cancer, and the 
like. 

We college health educators too 
often have tried to sell our courses 
on the basis of present utility rather 
than as sound and essential general 
education. We have some responsi- 
bility for meeting present needs and 
interests, but a more persistent one 
to extend the student beyond his 
present self. The average college 
student has the capacity and even 
the desire, latent or expressed, to be 
so extended. I submit that knowl- 
edge, understanding, and positive, 
sound attitudes (and, hopefully, 
favorable habits of living) regarding 
health are as essential to the college 
educated citizen as understandings 
about history, economies, the social 
sciences, physical and natural sci- 
ences, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, and the like. We have said 
so too seldom. 

Challenging some styles of so- 
called functional teaching may be 
classed as reactionary by some. One 
author asserts that ‘‘most health 
education courses are so burdened 
with facts in anatomy, physiology, 
and the rules of healthful living that 
there is practically no time allotted 
to discussions of emotional adjust- 
ment, family life, and community 
health problems.’’! This may be so 
—if ‘‘burdened’’ is the accurate 
verb. Yet I must agree with one of 
our prominent leaders when she says 


Intellectual curiosity can become cen- 
tered around the wonderful mechanisms 
and adjustments of the body. ... An ap- 
preciation as well as an understanding of 
the human body ean be built, so that young 
people will consider it a possession of 
worth.? 


The health educator is a _ pro- 
fessional and must continually ex- 


1James L. Malfetti, ‘‘Let’s Put Life 
into College Health Edueation!’’ Journal 
of Health-Physical Education-Recreation 
27:35; January 1956. 

2Bernice Moss, ‘‘Can Health Education 
Command Academic Respect?’’ Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation 28: 
26; May-June 1957. 


ercise personal judgment in the 
planning and teaching of his classes. 
He must recognize when it is im- 
portant for students to participate, 
when it is politic for students to as- 
sist in planning, and when it is best 
that they knuckle down and be 
pushed to some new knowledge and 
understandings (and this might well 
consist of some rather basic physio- 
logical and/or anatomical material). 


Motivation for the Professor 


Further, I must hew to the as- 
sumption that the college teacher 
can be truly effective in his central 
task of motivating students to learn 
only insofar as he himself is highly 
motivated to learn and gives regu- 
lar, genuine evidence of this fact to 
his students. (I would propose that 
the typical professor is in his pro- 
fession mainly because it offers 
groups of students with whom he 
can share the exciting discoveries of 
the academic life. Professor William 
H. Cowley, in his graduate seminars 
at Stanford University, asserts that 
the oft-made statement that ‘‘col- 
leges exist for students’’ is only a 
half-truth. They also exist for pro- 
fessors, and many professors are 
highly motivated to perpetuate 
knowledge and to advance it if they 
can.) 


Six Axioms for a Teacher 


One of the finest statements of this 
general point of view was developed 
by an excellent teacher of English 
(now a university administrator), 
Professor Willard Wilson. After 
discussing the problems of the col- 
lege teacher at some length Pro- 
fessor Wilson reiterates six axioms 
for a teacher, which he outlines as 
follows : 


1. Honesty with himself, about himself. 


2. Absolute and religious sincerity in his 


desire to teach, to the best of his ability, 
the subject entrusted to him. 


3. Objective and deliberate develop- 
ment of the style best suited to his talents 
and his subject. 

4. Constant and conscious enlargement 
of the area and depth of subject matter 
knowledge within his field. 

5. Intelligent awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the enlarging borders of contiguous 
fields of thought. 

6. Creative effort of some sort exerted 
in some form outside the classroom, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AAHPER Honors the Outstanding 
Contributors to the Profession 


Tribute 


Delbert A. Oberteuffer 


GULICK AWARD 


One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given in 
memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 
fession. This year the Gulick Award 
was presented to Delbert A. Ober- 
teuffer. 


: DELBERT A. OBERTEUFFER was born 
in Portland, Oregon, and attended 
public schools and Reed College 
there. He went to the Univerity of 
Oregon, where he received his A. B. 
in 1923, and in 1924 he received his 
A.M. from Columbia University. He 
was instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Oregon 
for the following four years. Then, 
in 1928, he transferred to Columbia 
University where he taught, receiv- 
ing the Ph.D. in 1929. 

From 1929 to 1932, Dr. Oberteuf- 
fer was state supervisor of physical 
education and health education for 
Ohio. In 1932 began his long asso- 
ciation with the Ohio State Univer- 
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sity where he was chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education 
for Men for 25 years. He resigned 
this office in the spring of 1957 in 
order to devote himself to full-time 
teaching. He was also chairman of 
the Graduate Division for Health 
and Physical Education for 25 years 
and still retains this position. 
Throughout his career, Dr. Ober- 
teuffer has promoted the interests 
of his profession and has been closely 
connected with and honored by 
many state and national professional 
organizations. He is 1958-59 presi- 
dent of the American Academy of 
Physical Education, president of the 
American School Health Association, 
past-president of the College Physi- 
cal Edueation Association, and an 
active member of the American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine, the Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association, and 
the Society of Public Health Edu- 
cators. He is also a member of the 
Committee on Public Education of 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis and the Advisory Com- 


mittee on School Health Education 
of the American Heart Association. 
Dr. Oberteuffer is immediate past- 
chairman (1956-58) of the impor- 
tant Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 

In the literary and academic field, 
Dr. Oberteuffer has contributed 
many texts on physical education, 
health education, and hygiene which 
are universally recognized as excel- 
lent. His recent books, Physical Ed- 
ucation and School Health Educa- 
tion, have been selected as among the 
40 outstanding educational books in 
the years of their publication. One 
of the most articulate spokesmen of 
the profession, Dr. Oberteuffer has 
had influence far beyond the range 
of university classroom and college 
campus. But, although he has toured 
the United States and given over 500 
addresses, he has always considered 
the welfare of his students and his 
teaching responsibilities of primary 
importance. During his many years 


ANDERSON AWARD RECIPIENTS 


C. Ward Crampton 


Paul Dudley White 


C. L. Lowman 
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at Ohio State University, Delbert A. 
Oberteuffer has been a continual 
source of inspiration to his students, 
not only in his teaching but in his 
kindness and the interest he has 
shown in all their activities. 

Dr. Oberteuffer’s reputation as a 
scholar, educator, gifted speaker, 
and writer was recognized by the 
Association in 1943 when he received 
the AAHPER Honor Award. Now, 
the added years of devotion to his 
profession, together with his concern 
for the innumerable young men and 
women he has spurred on to profes- 
sional leadership, make him truly a 
worthy recipient of the Gulick 
Award. 


ANDERSON AWARDS 


The William G. Anderson Service 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by recognizing each year 
those persons who best exemplify 
Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of service 
to his profession and to mankind. It 
is intended to honor persons out- 
side the membership and organiza- 
tion pattern encompassed by the 
AAHPER who have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the fields of health edu- 
cation, physical education, or recrea- 
tion. Contributions may have been 
through such allied fields as medi- 
cine, science, or education. Three 
medical doctors, Crampton, Low- 
man, and White, were recognized in 
1959 with the Anderson Award. 


C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D., re- 
tired, in a lifetime of service has held 
varied positions of leadership in the 
field of physical education, has been 
a practicing physician, has studied 
and written extensively in areas of 
vital importance to the physical ed- 
ucator, and has been a pioneer in the 
field of geriatrics. A native of New 
York State, Dr. Crampton studied as 
an undergraduate at the College of 
the City of New York, New York 
University, and at Harvard. He re- 
ceived his M.D. from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. 

His professional experiences have 
been many and varied: teacher of 
physical education, settlement house 
worker, director of physical educa- 
tion in New York City, dean of the 
Battle Creek Normal School of Phys- 
ical Education, associate professor 
of medicine, and director of the Post 
Graduate School and Health Serv- 
ice Clinie of the College of Physi- 
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cians in New York City. He is pres- 
ently a consultant for geriatrics in 
the Miami Medical School and Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital. He is affili- 
ated with the American Medical 
Association and Academy of Medi- 
cine, is a Fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and New York Academy of 
Medicine, and in the Society of Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine. 
and the National Institute of Social 
Science. He has been awarded the 
Boy Scouts of America National 
Honor, the Silver Buffalo. 

During his years of professional 
service, he has provided leadership 
in professional medical organiza- 
tions and has also given active sup- 
port to the areas of health and phys- 
ical education through the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts 
of America, and legislative com- 
mittees. 

Dr. Crampton was a pioneer in 
research on physiological age and 
blood pressure, vitamin A, and the 
treatment of colds. He has written 
extensively ; some of his more recent 
publications include What Geriatrics 
Mean to the Medical Profession, Live 
Long and Like It, Dietary Aids and 
Dangers of Aging, and others. 


CHARLES LEROY LOWMAN, M.D., 
presently director of education and 
consultant to the Rehabilitation De- 
partment of an orthopedic hospital, 
and engaged in private practice, has 
been active in orthopedic hospital 
work for 50 years. Dr. Lowman, a 
native of Illinois, completed his un- 
dergraduate training in medicine at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. During his lifetime of service 
he has been continuously engaged in 
orthopedic work and has been re- 
sponsible for the development of 
many of the present-day techniques 
for the physical treatment and ed- 
ucation of the physically handi- 
capped child. He was first chief of 
staff at Orthopedic Hospital, Los 
Angeles, and served in that capacity 
for 25 years. Thousands of patients 
from all over the world have re- 
ceived reconstruction surgery at his 
hands. 

His professional affiliations are 
numerous at local, state, and nation- 
al levels, and he has provided leader- 
ship at each level. He has been the 
recipient of many honors given by 
medical and educational groups: 
Achievement Award in Science from 


Associated Teachers of Los Angeles; 
Gold Honor Plaque, Los Angeles 
City School District ; Gold Medal by 
American Physical Therapy Associ- 
ation; and an elementary school for 
handicapped children known as the 
Charles LeRoy Lowman School, are 
representative of the recognition he 
has been given. 

He has written extensively and 
these writings are standard refer- 
ences for the physical educator and 
physical therapist. His latest writ- 
ing is a collaboration with Carl 
Haven Young (UCLA) on Correc- 
tive Measures in Physical Educa- 
tion. In this book, Dr. Lowman 
brings to the reader the richness 
and uniqueness of his 50 years of 
experience as an orthopedic surgeon 
and physician—to physical educa- 
tors, physical therapists, parents, 
and clinical workers in hospitals. 


PAUL DUDLEY WHITE, M.D., is a 
cardiac specialist who is well known 
on an international level for his pro- 
fessional achievements. He was born 
and educated in Massachusetts and 
completed undergraduate and grad- 
uate work at Harvard. He interned 
at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal in Boston. Dr. White has been 
associated with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital throughout his 
professional career and engaged in 
research, practice, and teaching in 
the field of heart disease. 

He was a founder of the American 
Heart Association and has served as 
its president, is a member of the 
American Medical Association and 
the International Society of Cardi- 
ology, and has served as chairman 
of the subecommitte on cardiovas. 
cular diseases of the National Re- 
search Council. He is a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciencesy He received the distin- 
guished service medal from the 
American Medical Association and 
the Albert Lasker Award and 
holds honorary degrees from both 
American and European Universi- 
ties. 

Dr. White has written and pub- 
lished books and magazine articles 
on heart disease. He has made a 
genuine contribution to the fields of 
health, physical education, and ree- 
reation through his advocacy of ex- 
ercise to develop and maintain 
health. He has written innumerable 
articles in support of the physical, 
mental, and emotional benefits of 
regular exercise. 
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HONOR AWARD 


Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a standing 
committee of the AAHPER and are 
recognized with a Certificate of 
Honor. The persons selected are 
carefully chosen, since the reputa- 
tion of the Association and of the 
profession depends on the worthi- 
ness of these Honor Award Fellows. 

In 1959 AAHPER presented this 
professional recognition to four 
members: Mary E. Moore, George 
J. Sirnio, Wilma Gimmestad, and 
Luell Weed Guthrie. They join the 
distinguished ranks of the Honor 
Award Fellows. 


MARY ELIZABETH MOORE was born 
in Georgetown, Texas, and attended 
the public schools there. She re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from South- 
ern Methodist University in 1928. 
She was playground supervisor, Dal- 
las Park Department, for two years 
and taught in the Dallas Public 
Schools from 1928 to 1934. She was 
awarded the A.M. degree at New 
York University in 1934 and the 
Ed.D. from Columbia University in 
1945. 

Between 1934 and 1942, Mary 
Elizabeth Moore was instructor and 
then assistant professor at South- 
west Texas Teachers College and in- 
structor in physical education at 
Columbia University, summer 1942. 
In the fall of 1942, she went to 
Louisiana State University as associ- 
ate professor of health and physical 
education, where she has remained 
until the present, becoming professor 
in 1947. 

Dr. Moore has held many offices 
in the national association and in 
the Southern District of the 
AAHPER. President of the South- 
ern District in 1951-52, she was its 
Honor Award recipient in 1956. 
She served on the AAHPER Nom- 
inating Committee, 1957-58, and 
several AAHPER president’s com- 
mittees, was state chairman for the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, 1944-46, and has been member 
and chairman of numerous com- 
mittees in the Southern District. In 
addition, she has been vice-president 
of the Southern Association for 
Physical Education of College Wom- 
en and has served on several com- 
mittees of that Association and of 
the National Association for Physi- 
cal Education of College Women. 
She was national president of Delta 
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Psi Kappa from 1948 to 1950. 

Dr. Moore has held several im- 
portant posts in Louisiana. She par- 
ticipated in revising the state course 
of study, Physical Education for 
Elementary Grades (1952), and 
Standards for Recreational Facili- 
ties, Louisiana Social Welfare Bul- 
letin (1945), and has presented nu- 
merous papers for convention pro- 
grams. In 1957-58, she was chair- 
man, Curriculum Committee, Col- 
lege Section of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation, Louisiana 
College Conference, and was a mem- 
ber of the High School Evaluation 
Committee, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1950-52. From 1956 to 1958, she 
was on the Board of Directors of the 
Baton Rouge Area TB Association. 


GEORGE J. SIRNIO was born in 
Quincey, Oregon, and attended pub- 
lic school in Oregon. He taught and 
coached at Salem High School and 
at Willamette University in 1939-40, 
just before receiving his A.B. degree 
from Willamette University in 1940. 
From 1940 to 1942, he taught bi- 
ology, social studies, and health and 
physical education at Adrian Union 
High School. 

During World War II, he was 
ordnance, military, and physical 
training officer in the United States 
Navy. He received the M.S. degree 
from the University of Oregon in 
1946 and has since completed course 
requirements for the Ed.D. degree 
at Oregon State College. He taught 
in the Corvallis, Oregon, Public 
Schools, before becoming instructor 
in the Extension Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 
1947-48. He has been director of 


health and physical education, State 
Department of Education, Salem, 
Oregon, from 1946 to the present. 

George J. Sirnio has been most 
active in the state of Oregon and in 
the Northwest District of the 
AAHPER. He has served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Joint Staff 
Committee of the State Board of 
Health, the State Department of 
Education, and the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education and as 
the executive secretary of its Advi- 
sory Council on Health, Education, 
and Fitness, from 1947 to the pres- 
ent. In 1954, he was chairman of 
the Governor’s Committee on Home 
Safety. 

In 1953-54, he was president of the 
Northwest District of the AAHPER 
and chairman-elect of the Oregon 
Health Council. He was president 
of the Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1956-57. He has served 
on several committees for the Ore- 
gon AHPER and has been a mem- 
ber of the Recreation Committee 
of the Governor’s State Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth and 
of the Operating Committee of the 
Oregon Traffic Safety Commission. 
He served on the Physical Educa- 
tion Commission of the YMCA and 
the Health Education Commission 
of the Oregon Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. 

A Fellow of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Mr. Sirnio is 
a member of the American School 
Health Association, the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the West- 
ern Branch of the American Public 
Health Association, the Oregon Pub- 
lic Health Association, the Oregon 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Oregon Coaches Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Health Council, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. 


WILMA M. GIMMESTAD was born 
in Royal, Nebraska, attended public 
schools in that state, and went to 
Midland College for the A. B. de- 
gree in 1939. She taught in the ele- 
mentary schools in Nebraska from 
1933 to 1936. After graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin from 
1940 to 1941, she returned to Mid- 
land College, where she remained 
from 1941 to 1957 as chairman and 
director of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women. She is 
now a member of the faculty of the 
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Mary E. Moore 


Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Nebraska. 
Meanwhile, she did further grad- 
uate study at the University of Wis- 
consin, where she was awarded the 
M.S. degree in 1945; at Washington 
University, St. Louis, 1952; and at 
the University of Nebraska, where 
she is now a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree. In 1951, she was visiting 
professor in Ontario, Canada. 

Mrs. Gimmestad has held many of- 
fices in the national association. She 
served on the AAHPER Board of 
Directors from 1956 to 1959, as rep- 
resentative from the Central Dis- 
trict. For the past six years, she has 
been national membership director 
for Nebraska. A member of the 
Finance Committee from 1956 to 
1961, she served as its chairman 
from 1957 to 1959. She has been ac- 
tive on several other AAHPER 
committees on problems relating to 
association structure and operation, 
and on the JouRNAL Editorial Board. 

President of the Central District 
Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, 1957-59, Mrs. 
Gimmestad has long been a member 
of that Association and was previ- 
ously secretary-treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent, and membership chairman. 
She has also been active in the 
Nebraska AHPER, serving on many 
committees and as its president in 
1949-50. 

Mrs. Gimmestad participated in 
the preparation of Physical Educa- 
tion for Nebraska Elementary 
Schools, prepared ,for the Nebraska 
Education Department by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1957. She is 
co-chairman of a Committee on Pub- 
lication of Physical Education for 
the Small School, in co-operation 
with the Department of Rural Edu- 
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cation of the National Education 
Association. 

The Central District of the 
AAHPER honored Mrs. Gimmestad 
by making her an Honor Award 
Fellow in 1954, the first year for such 
awards. The Nebraska AAHPER 
did likewise in 1956. In addition to 
these honors, she was named First 
Lady of Freemont (1951) in recog- 
nition of outstanding service to the 
community. She is a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta and holds the Cardi- 
nal Key. 


LUELL WEED GUTHRIE was born in 
Seattle, Washington, and received 
the B.S. degree from the University 
of Washington in 1931, after attend- 
ing public schools in Seattle. She 
then directed health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation at the Goddard 
School for Girls, Barre, Vermont, 
until 1934, when she returned to the 
State of Washington as teacher in 
Enumelaw Junior and Senior High 
School and instructor in physical 
education at Western Washington 
College of Education. 

From 1935 to 1936, Mrs. Guthrie 
was at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she received the 
A.M. degree in 1936. She then went 
to Stanford University as instructor, 
becoming assistant professor of phys- 
ical education in 1943, and remained 
there to the present time. In 1956, 
she was appointed acting director of 
physical education for women. 

Her professional service with 
AAHPER began in 1939, when she 
was housing chairman for the na- 
tional convention in San Francisco. 
She has served as sports chairman 
and editor of the Sports Guides pub- 
lished by the National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports (now 
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Wilma Gimmestad Luell Weed Guthrie 


DGWS). In 1948-49, she was presi- 
dent of the Southwest District 
of the AAHPER; was South- 
west District representative to the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, 1951- 
54; and served on the AAHPER 
Nominating Committee, 1956-57, and 
on the Yearbook Policies Com- 
mittee, 1958-59. 

Mrs. Guthrie has been active in 
community affairs. She has also been 
secretary of the Western Society for 
Physical Education of College Wom- 
en (1946-48); consultant, Pacific 
Coast Camp Association, 1936-37; 
chairman of the Camp Counselor 
Conference for Northern California 
(1937) ; and has served on the Ad- 
visory Committee for Southwest 
District AAHPER (1958-59) and 
the Arrangements Committee, Cen- 
tral California Outdoor Education 
Conference, June 1958. 

A list of Mrs. Guthrie’s published 
articles reveals special interest in 
tennis and skiing. She has written 
for Life Magazine, and is author of 
Co-recreational Skiing in Colleges 
and Universities. In 1958, she served 
on the “Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee for Creative Planning of 
Parks and Playground for Learn- 
ing, Living, and Leisure, for the 
School Planning Laboratory at Stan- 
ford. She has been a Wightman Cup 
official and vice-president of the 
Far-West Ski Association, and is a 
member of the National Ski Associa- 
tion, United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, National Association for 
Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, and the American Camping As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Guthrie is an Honor Award 
Fellow of the Southwest District 
of AAHPER and a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 
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EASY TO GET STARTED... AND SO MUCH FUN! 
YOUR BOWLING CENTER IS THE RECREATION CENTER 


OF YOUR COMMUNITY. 


AT 


Gree BOWLERS 
WEAR 
MEDIUM - LENGTH 
SKIRTS WITH 
PLENTY OF 

“KICK-ROOM". 
BOYS WEAR 
COMFORTABLE 
SPORTS CLOTHES. 


A; YOUR BOWLING CENTER,YOU/LL LEARN 
GOOD BOWLING HABITS. FOR INSTANCE, HOW 
TO PICK UP A BALL EASIER AND SAFER 
WITH BOTH HANDS. 


Youre quickty LEARN GOOD BOWLING 
FORM, PROPER ETIQUETTE ON THE 
THE LANES AND HOW TO ENJOY 
BOWLING'S HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 
IT'S THE SPORT OF A LIFETIME FOR 
THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 


|| 
BOWL? 


Your BOWLING PROPRIETOR WELCOMES 
YOU TO ENJOY BOWLING IN AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF WHOLESOMENESS AND 
REFINEMENT. 


RIGHT SIZE AND WEIGHT FOR YOU AND 


HELP WITH INSTRUCTION. BOWLING 
SHOES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. 


OWLING IS FUN EVERYWHERE, 


WHETHER YOU BOWL TEN PINS, 
DUCK PINS OR CANDLE PINS! 


—— 


ASK YOUR BOWLING PROPRIETOR FOR 
ASSISTANCE IN JOINING OR ORGANIZING 
A JUNIOR LEAGUE. 


Many SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND CHURCH GROUPS 
ARE STARTING THEIR OWN BOWLING LEAGUES. 


TEACHERS 
Free Instructional Aids 
Available 


It’s easy to get started with class bowling! Contact 
your local bowling proprietor for assistance in starting 
your own bowling program. 


FREE bowling instruction by certified instructors in 
many states. 


Send for FREE instructional kit containing: 
“How to Organize and Conduct a 
Bowling Program" manual 


List of services and awards available to schools 


Information on 16mm instructional movie 
Young America Bowls” (available for 
FREE showing) 


Watch for additional teaching aids in later issues. 


Address all inquiries to: 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Remove for bulletin boards and classroom use 
Additional reprints available upon request 
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Nominate your 
candidates for 


1960 
AAHPER 
Awards 


Nominations due 
November 15 


AHPER presents awards each 
year to persons who have made 

or are currently making outstanding 
contributions in the fields of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. Three awards are given: 
the Luther Halsey Gulick Award, 
the William G. Anderson Service 
Awards, and the AAHPER Honor 
Awards. These achievement awards 
are the highest recognition that can 
be received from the Association. 

Members may now submit nomi- 
nations for 1960 candidates. Nomi- 
nating procedures and qualifications 
for candidates are given below. 

For complete list of past award 
winners, see Journal of Health- 
Physical Education-Recreation, Oc- 
tober 1957, p. 48; October 1958, 
p. 26; and this issue, p. 30-31. 


PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING NAMES 

AAHPER members who wish to 
nominate candidates should send the 
name and biography of each nominee 
to the committee member represent- 
ing the district in which the nomi- 
nee resides. All names submitted must 
be in the hands of the committee no 
later than NOVEMBER 15. Com- 
mittee members are listed under the 
respective awards. Members of each 
award committee sponsor candidates 
for consideration by the total com- 
mittee, which makes the final selec- 
tion. 
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GULICK AWARD 


Each year, one person is selected 
to receive the Luther H. Gulick 
Award for distinguished service in 
physical education. The qualifica- 
tions have been kept very broad, so 
that anyone doing work in these 
fields at any level of teaching may 
be eligible. 

(1) The eandidate should be one whose 
life and contributions have inspired youth 
to live vigorously, courageously, and fully 
so that they might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at least 35 
years of age, whose contributions would 
be classified within the fields of health ed- 
ucation, physical education, and recreation, 


although these are not set down as rigid 
necessities, 


Gulick Award Committee 

Central: Edwin R. Elbel, University of 
Kansas. 

Eastern: George Makechnie, Sargent Col- 
lege, Boston University, Boston. 

Midwest: Ada B. Kennard, Public Schools, 
Detroit. 

Northwest: Katharine Fox, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Southern: Guy Nesom, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, chair- 
man, 

Southwest: Ruth I. Russell, University of 
Nevada. 


ANDERSON AWARD 


Persons outside the profession who 
have made significant contributions 
are honored by the William G. 
Anderson Service Award. The quali- 
fications for the candidate are: 

(1) The candidate should ke at least 40 
years of age. 

(2) The candidate should be one of high 
moral character whose contributions have 
most fully expressed the spirit of service 
which this award represents. 

(3) Contributions made by the candi- 
date should be of such significance that 
they are recognized by the entire profes- 
sion. 


Anderson Award Committee 

Central: Jean Bontz, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

Eastern: H. F. Kilander, New York Uni- 
versity. 
Midwest: Harry Grabner, Board of Park 
Commissioners, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Northwest: Helen G. Smith, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, chairman. 
Southern: Helen Byington, 1300 Capitol 
Ave., Houston, Texas. 

Southwest: David P. Snyder, Public 
Schools, 1025-2nd Ave., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


HONOR AWARD 
Outstanding AAHPER members, 
distinguished by their contributions 
to the profession, are selected to be- 
come Honor Award Fellows of the 
Association. The qualifications for 

the candidate are listed below. 
Not all candidates can be expected 
to meet all the criteria set forth, but 
the following serves as a guide. All 


information concerning a nominee 
will be considered by committee 
members. 

(1) The eandidate must be a member 
of the AAHPER (former members who 
have retired from professional work ex- 
cepted). 

(2) The candidate should be at least 40 
years of age. 

(3) Preparation: At least Master’s de- 
gree or equivalent in study. 

(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ ex- 
perience as teacher, supervisor, director, or 
combination of same in field of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

(5) Service: Contribution should have 
been rendered (a) primarily through the 
Association and be in the nature of plus 
service, or (b) through distinctive leader- 
ship of a pioneer type, or (¢) meritorious 
service to our profession through allied 
fields of science and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the can- 
didate must qualify in at least five of the 
following as evidence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in the na- 
tional association (including vice-presi- 
dents of divisions and members-at-large). 

(b) President of a district association. 

(ce) Chairman of a section in the na- 
tional or district association. 

(d) President of College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

(e) President of National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

(f) President of a state association for 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a committee of the 
AAHPER (not booklet). 

(h) Committee work over period of 
three or more years with local, district, or 
national organization, either in the 
AAHPER, promoting AAHPER, or afifili- 
ated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses before ed- 
ueational groups, at conventions, assem- 
blies, luncheon meetings, radio presenta- 
tions, and such other meetings held in the 
interest and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, and recreation. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author ef one or more 
books on physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation. 

(m) Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of na- 
tional scope or brought out in monograph. 

(n) An outstanding, original contribu- 
tion to the profession which has affected 
its philosophy or practices, not included in 
the above. 


Honor Awards Committee 


Central: John B. Van Why, State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Eastern: Catherine Allen, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Midwest: Paul Landis, Ohio High School 
Athletics Assoc., 4161 N. High, Colum- 
bus 14, Ohio, chairman. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvalis. 

Southern: Charles Spencer, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Southwest: Rosalind Cassidy, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
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Good College Teaching 
(Continued from page 27) 
Wilson then adds, 


I am tempted to add another quality, 
that of intellectual humility, but frankly 
I no longer have much faith in it, and be- 
sides it can be too easily misunderstood. 
We are at the moment much more in need 
of bravery than timidity in college teach- 
ing, and the word humility has somewhere 
along the line picked up a connotation of 
milk-sopishness that can be nearly fatal in 


This exposition on the essentials 
of good college teaching is reviewed 
for two important reasons. First, we 
must continue to remind ourselves 
that most of our noneducationist 
colleagues see good teaching as 
almost solely the result of a right or 
favorable relationship between the 
teacher and his subject matter. It is 
assumed that the evidence of such a 


relationship is the most effective and 
most directly applicable motivation 
for the student who is concerned 
with learning, with improving him- 


college teaching. 


3Willard Wilson, ‘‘ Physician, Heal Thy- 
self,’’ American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin 38:294; Summer 1952. 


e “,.. the finest text of its type to date.” 
—R. L. Now tn, Knox College 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools 
N. P. NEILSON, University of Utah; and 
WINIFRED VAN HAGEN. Revised by N. P. NEILSON 
This popular book presents a comprehensive course of study in 
physical education on the elementary school level. Fully covering 
organization, administration, and methods of teaching, it contains a 
graded program of activities including 12 detailed story plays, 110 
active games, 75 stunts, 124 creative and traditional dance activities, 
etc. “A rich source of suggested activities."—Journal of Physical 
Education. Rev. Ed., Rev. Print. 75 ills., 84 music scores, 562 pp. $6 


Recreation Activities for the Handicapped 
FRED M. CHAPMAN, University of Minnesota 
Ready in November! The only book exclusively devoted to recrea- 
tional activities for the handicapped. Emphasizes practical ideas for 
meeting the recreational needs of the aged, the mentally retarded, 
neuropsychiatric and tubercular patients, and those handicapped by 
disease or surgery. Includes nearly 200 activities with complete in- 
structions for equipment, supplies, and leadership methods. Activities 
are conveniently indexed by diagnostic areas. 77 ills., 10 musical 
scores, 326 pp. $5.75 


Intramural and Recreational Sports 


—for High School and College 
NORMA M. LEAVITT, University of Florida; and 
HARTLEY D. PRICE, Florida State University 


Complete. coverage of activities, practices, and procedures necessary 
for planning and conducting an intramural program in high schools 
and colleges. Practical approach details duties of administrative per- 
sonnel, tournament organization, program management, record keep- 
ing, point systems, and awards. Appendix includes suggestions for 
preparation of an intramural handbook and forms for use in organiz- 
ing a high school recreation association. “. . . an excellent text.” 
- H. Shaw, Syracuse University. 2nd Ed. 48 charts, record forms; 
27 pp. 


Synchronized Swimming 
FERN YATES, Barnard College; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High School, Des Moines 

Practical textbook fully covers the techniques of synchronization 
and shows how, in its simplest form, it may be employed as a unique 
teaching tool for ‘any level of swimming ability. Complete informa- 
tion on how to stage and arrange water compositions for programs, 
pageants, and competitions, Includes instructions for costuming and 
properties, lighting, and musical effects. “. . . undoubtedly the best 


in the field.”—Jean Ball, New York State Teachers College, Brock- 
port. 2nd Ed. 372 ills., 164 pp. $5 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


self. The second, and related, rea- 
son is to present a statement which 
describes good teaching without a 
single reference to students—a defi- 
nite contrast to most of our litera- 
ture and professional meetings. I 
offer it as a ‘‘perspective-restorer.”’ 
It behooves us to consider the respon- 
sibility the teacher has to himself 
and to his field as well as (but not 
in place of that) to his students. We 
need not accept this statement as the 
ultimate charter for us as health 
educators, though we can still learn 
—or relearn—something from it. 

It would seem that I am advo- 
cating teaching procedures and a 
philosophy of teaching which are op- 
posed to problem-solving—an ap- 
proach so academic and unrelated 
to life that it would well qualify as 
just another ‘‘dry’’ college course. 
This is not my intent. Practice in 
problem-solving and in the exer- 
cising of judgment is necessary in 
the educational process, but most 
students who have advanced through 
a college preparatory high school 
course have been introduced to and 
have enjoyed a good bit of practice 


in just these essential skills. The con- _ 


scientious professor of health educa- 
tion will not allow these to rust from 
disuse, but he will still see his major 
task as that of extending the base 
of knowledge and of strengthening 
or reforming basic attitudes, to the 
end that each student will continue 
his education in health when his 
formal schooling is past and will 
think and act with understanding 
as he faces health crises—personal 
and/or community. 

The key to the teacher’s success 
lies essentially in his own interest 
and enthusiasm for learning, linked 
with his desire, as a professional, to 
infect others with this pleasant ex- 
perience. In Wilson’s words, ‘* What 
we need more than a bag of new 
tricks to titillate the students and 
make them happy is rededication of 
ourselves to our jobs.’’ For us this 
involves the enthusiastic exploration 
of our fascinating and multi-faced 
field and the encouragement of stu- 
dents to accompany us for a time, 
that they might continue to inquire, 
learn, and turn this learning to more 
effective living throughout their 
lives. * 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS © 


Write directly to publisher for information. 
GENERAL INTEREST 
Youth and Fitness—A Program for Sec- 


ondary Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA, 
1201-16th St., N. W. 1959. 80 p. $1.50. 
This report of the recent National Con- 
ference of Secondary School Youth gives 
conerete recommendations on require- 
ments in health and physical education. 
The meeting was held under AAHPER 
sponsorship in Washington, D. C. in 
December 1958. The report recommends 
that two semesters of health and safety 
education be provided for all pupils 
from grades 7-12, that a daily period of 
directed physical education be provided 
for all secondary school pupils, that all 
teachers in secondary schools have pre- 
service preparation in health and 
safety education, that participation in 
musical organization, driver education, 
or military training not be permitted as 
a substitute for instruction in physical 
education. Additional recommendations 
on health eredit for graduation, pupil- 
teacher ratio, interscholastie competition 
for boys in grades 7-9, and the extension 
of the school day are included. 


Ways of Studying Children. Mille Almy, 
from materials prepared by Ruth Cun- 
ningham and Associates. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1959. 226 p. 
$3.50. Written primarily for teachers, 
this manual on the experiences of 
teachers who have looked for and tried 
out ways of studying children in their 
own classes. The book is a guide to spe- 
cifie techniques and approaches which 
teachers can use in seeking increased un- 
derstanding through independent child 
study. It will be of value to curriculum 
workers, school supervisors, students 
training to become teachers, and parents. 


Learning and the Teacher. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington 6, D. C.: the Assoei- 
ation, a department of the NEA, 1201- 
16th St., N. W. 1959. 222 p. $3.75. This 
yearbook is intended not to replace the 
conventional texts in educational psy- 
chology but to suggest fresh applica- 
tions of the psychology of learning to 
teach by attempting to find better 
ways to help children to learn in the 
classroom setting. It presents typical 
activities in the daily wérk of teachers 
and points out the kind of learning that 
may take place and the influences which 
help or hinder the process. It includes 
bibliographies on child development and 
learning and on learning in classroom 
situations. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


A-V Instruction: Materials and Methods. 
James W. Brown, Richard B. Lewis, 
and Fred F. Harcleroad. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St. 1959. 554 p. illus. $7.95. This book 
was written to help prospective and 
practicing teachers become better ac- 
quainted with the broad range and inter- 
related uses of audio-visual instructional 
materials and techniques. Examples are 
drawn from all subject fields and from 
various school levels—kindergarten to 
college. One chapter is devoted to case 
studies of actual teaching situations 
presented verbally and through picture 
stories. The reference sections contain 
instruction on the operation and han- 
dling of audio-visual equipment; a glos- 
sary of terms; and a classified directory 
of sources, both free and commercial. 


Fit for College. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA 

1201 16th St., N.W., 1959. 24 p $.50. 
As_ reported by the College Physical 
Education Association, this timely book- 
let challenges the student to begin de- 


‘veloping essential qualities of fitness 


now. General topies are: How to Tell 
When One is Fit; How to Become Fit 
and Stay Fit; How College Physical 
Edueation Contributes to Fitness; and 
How to Keep Fit After College. Fif- 
teen questions on the symptoms of un- 
fitness can accurately gauge any mental 
and physical roadblocks to a successful 
academic career. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


Best Sports Stories 1959. Edited by Irv- 
ing T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300-4th 
Ave. 1959. 336 p. $3.95. A panorama of 
the 1958 sports year including the 1959 
champions of all sports, it contains a 
collection of 48 newspaper and maga- 
zine stories and 30 top photographs. 


Wing-T and the Chinese Bandits. Paul 
F. Dietzel. Baton Rouge 8: Chinese 
Bandits, P. O. Box 14566. 23 p. $5.00. 
This book is the complete story of the 
Louisiana State University football 
team, 1958 national football champions. 


A Practical Approach to Junior High 
School Intramurals. Thomas M. Anton 
and Louis Toschi. Richmond, California: 
Anton-Toschi, 2536 Duke Ave., 66 p. 
$2.75. This is a reference guide in or- 
ganizing and developing a more ade- 
quate program. Each phase is presented 
step by step for a clearer understanding 
of how to build a total program. 


New edition of 
the Basketball 
Coaches Digest 
NOW 


READY 
FOR YOU 


Please tear out this 
coupon and attach 
it to your School's 
letterhead for more information. Mail to: 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me 1959-60 Seal-O-San Bosketboll 
Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school 
All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


NAME 


city STATE 


To spark your physical educa- 
tion program— 


order the new, enlarged 


HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 


A collection of the best orig- 
inal games from the Journal of 
Health © Physical Education © 


Recreation. 

Choose from many games of 
these types: 
Badminton-Tennis Relay-Tag 
Basketball Hockey-Ice Hockey 
Bowling Basketball-Softball 
Dodgeball Soccer-Speedball 
Football Volleyball 
310 p. clothbound $3.00 

Order from: 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Popular Mosby Texts! Consider 
Them for Your Classes Next Semester 


3rd Edition Turner-Sellery-Smith 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


A pioneer in health education texts, SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION is designed as a textbook for college courses in ‘‘ Health Methods’’ for those 
preparing to teach in elementary and secondary schools. This book presents the broad 
perspective of the total school health program and emphasizes the value of coordina 
tion among the wide network of people who help influence and promote good health 
habits. Arranged for teaching ease, this revision starts with historical background, 
adequately discusses both methods and materials to be used, gives concrete examples 
of methods in use and concludes with an evaluation of the school health program. 
New material on mental health and family-life education is included. 

By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Se., Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Chief Advisor, International Unien for Health Education, World Health 
Organization; C. MORLEY SELLERY, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Education and Health Services, 
Los Angeles City Schools; and SARA LOUISE SMITH, M.A., Ed.D., Professor and Head, Health 


Education Department, Florida State University. 1957, 3rd edition, 4166 pages, 54%” x 8%”, 
illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


Just Published! New 3rd Edition O’Keefe-Aldrich 
EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Intended for your college ‘‘ Physical Education Methods’’ courses, the new 3rd edi 
tion of this well liked book continues to provide a practical and non-technical presen- 
tation of types of organization, skills and activities needed by those preparing to teach 
elementary school grades 1 to 8. It shows clearly how the physical education program 
ean be organized and conducted on a satisfactory basis in the many and varying 
school situations throughout the country in which facilities, equipment and available 
space often materially affect the type and nature of the program. All primary and 
intermediate activities are grouped separately and ean be easily found in the cross 
indexes. Every activity has been child-tested by the authors in teaching situations. 
By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Public Schools; and ANITA ALDRICH, Ed.D., Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 


tion, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. Just Published, 1959, 3rd edition, 377 pages, 54%” x 
8Y%", 87 illustrations, Price, $4.50. 


New 3rd Edition! Morehouse-Miller 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Designed for a college level course in ‘‘ Physiology of Exercise’’ this Mosby book 
shows how the physical potentials of the human body are best revealed by an analysis 
of the manner in which they meet the exacting requirements of exercise. Assuming 
your students have only an elementary knowledge of chemistry and physics, the 
authors provide them with the necessary physiological background they need to make 
and understand this analysis. This new 3rd edition has been extensively revised to 
incorporate new information on the origin of human movement, the physiological 
mechanisms in movement behavior, muscular strength and overgrowth and stress 
endurance. 

By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and AUGUSTUS T. MILLER, JR., Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Physi- 


ology, University of North Carolina Medical School. New. 1959, 3rd edition, 349 pages, 54%” x 
8%", 41 illustrations. Price, $4.75. 


2nd Edition Armbruster-Irwin 
BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 


This practical text covers all the essential sports activities taught in the modern ‘‘ Serv 
ice’’ courses for both men and women. In it you’ll find discussions of techniques, 
strategies, offenses and defenses of team and individual sports; playing rules, type 
of equipment, rules of conduct, safety factors and an instructor’s outline of teaching 
progression for each sport. In this 2nd edition the information on all sports, par 
ticularly field hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, handball, badminton and wres- 
tling, has been greatly revised and brought up to date. With the adoption of this 
book the instructor receives a free booklet of examinations and answers on each sport. 
Permission is also granted to reproduce all or part of the booklet. 

By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A.. Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head 
Swimming Coach, Emeritus, University of lowa; and LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health 


Education, School of Education, Boston University, 1958, 2nd edition, 333 pages, 7%” x 10%”, 
illustrated. Price, $3.95. 


Gladly Sent 
to Teachers 
for 
Consideration as 
Texts 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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RECREATION and OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Enjoy Your Children. Lucille E. Hein. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 1959. 
218 p. $3.50. This book contains help- 
ful activity and play ideas for 7- to 12- 
year-olds. There are practical ideas for 
introducing a child to the adult world. 
Parents and adults who work with chil- 
dren will find here a welcome guide to 
making relationships more enjoyable for 
the child—and for themselves. 


Perspectives on Conservation. Edited by 
Henry Jarrett. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1958. 260 p. $5.00. The idea 
of conserving natural resources has been 
a major force in American thought and 
action ever since Theodore Roosevelt 
convened the first Governor’s Confer- 
ence in 1908. In these essays, first pre- 
sented as papers at the 1958 Forum of 
Resources for the Future, some the coun- 
try’s foremost resource experts seek to 
answer the questions posed concerning 
conservation and the future. Their 
authoritative essays, written for the non- 
specialist as well as the expert, shed 
light on the resource problems of the 
next 50 years from the vantage point 
of a eritical review of the past 50. 


Recreation in Total Rehabilitation. 
Josephine L. Rathbone and Carol Lucas. 
Springfied, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas. 
1959. 398 p. $9.50. The authors have 
been leaders in recreation for the ill and 
handicapped for many years. This book 
is especially timely because there is 
much need for literature in the field; it 
also will provide the basis for much 
needed discussion. Hospital administra- 
tors, members of the medical profession, 
students, and all those providing or 
planning recreation for patients will 
tind in this textbook many concrete and 
helpful suggestions. The thinking stim- 
ulated by this book should also assist in 
clarifying the role of recreation special- 
ists working with the ill and handi- 
capped. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Japan: Three Epochs of Modern Education. 
Ronald 8. Anderson. U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1959, 219 
p. $1.25. 


Group Dynamics, Principles, and Applica- 
tions. Hubert Bonner. New York: Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St. 1959. 531 p. 


Learning To Work in Groups, A Program 
Guide for Educational Leaders. Matthew 
B. Miles. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1959. 285 p. $5.00. 


Application of Measurement to Health 
and Physical Education. Third edition. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


H. Harrison Clarke. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Prentice-Hall. 1959. $6.95. 


Survey of State Legislation Relating to 
Higher Education. Circular No. 552. Ern- 
est V. Hollis, William G. Land, and 
S. V. Martorana. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1959. 70¢. 


Human Biology: A Record of Research. 
Edited by Gabriel W. Lasker. Detroit 
2. Wayne State University Press. 1959. 
119 p. Quarterly—$5.00 a year; $9.25 
for two years; $13.50 for three years. 


Elementary Statistical Methods for Edu- 
cational Measurement. Albert E. Bartz. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 
1958. 83 p. 


Anatomy and Physiology. Fifth edition. 
Catherine Parker Anthony. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co. 1959. 574 p. Illus. $5.35. 


Dictionary of Education. Edited by Carter 
V. Good. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1959. 676 p. $9.75. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 
Softball with Official Rules. Third edition. 
Arthur T. Noren, New York 10: Ronald 


Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1959. 142 p. 
$2.95. 


The Complete Seven Katas of Judo. M. 
Kawaishi. Translated by E. J. Harri- 
son. Distributed by Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419-4th Ave., New York 16, for 
W. Foulsham & Co., Ltd., London. 1959. 
204 p. $3.95. 


Music and Physical Education. R. M. 
Thackray. “British.” Distributed by 
SportShelf, P. O. Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 1959. 133 p. $3.50. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
Amateur Roller Skater’s Handbook. Third 
edition. U. 8. Amateur Roller Skating 
Assoc. Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1959. 230 
p. $1.50 (paper) ; $3.50 (looseleaf). 


Christian Family Living. Hazen G. Wer- 
ner. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 
1958. 128 p. $1.00. 


Let’s All Sing. James F. Leisy. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 1959. 176 p. 
Tllus. $2.95. 


Instructions to Young Golfers. David 
Thomas. “British.” Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 1959. 126 p. $3.75. 


How Not To Play Chess. Eugene A. 
Znosko-Borovsky. New York: Sterling 
Publishing Co. 1959. 119 p. $1.98. 


Adventure Cycling. Ronald English. 
“British.” Distributed by SportShelf, 
P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1959. 
167 p. Illus. $3.50. 


FROM FICTION: 


.. Teaching FACT 


guide on 
menstrual 
health > 


® prepared in response to 
countless requests from teachers 
all over the country 


e medically documented, 
reviewed by educators, 
nurses, physicians 

@ written in simple language 
which you can transmit 
directly to students 

© covers entire field of 
menstrual health—anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, 
pertinent historical facts 

@ clear.anatomical diagrams 

@ special question and 
answer section highlighting 
areas of misconception 

e PLUS companion booklet 
for students 


SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL KIT 


i 

' 
| TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-109-D | 
: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ; 
! Please send me the free material: Teaching guide, : 
From Fiction to Fact’’ and companion klet 
1 for students, with order card for additional free 4 
supply. 
' 
' 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
1956 Enlarged Edition $5.00 

The authoritative text in use in 84 countries. 
—tThis book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. ............ 00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 
18” by 25” with 18 sketches—$1.00 
(sent free with each copy ef TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 

H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


Fall Sports with... 
New DGWS Guides 


The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports has six new publications ready 
for back-to-school sports. Make your 
selection today! 

Check off what you will need to 
complete your sporting skills library 
and send this form to— 


DGWS, AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


——Aquatics (1959-61) 
next edition July 1961 
Basketball (1959-60) 75¢ 
next edition August 1961 
Volleyball (1959-61 ) 
next edition July 1961 
Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities (1959-61) 75¢ 
next edition July. 1961 
——Basketball Rules Reprint __. 25¢ 
Reprint of Rules Section of 1959-60 
Official Basketball Guide 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 


per for Constant 
Flow. 


Adjustable Con- 

trol on Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


“ACt” MODEL SHOWN 


40 


Kites: How To Make and Fly Them. 
Marion Downer. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee, & Shepard Co. 1959. 64 p. Illus. 
$3.00. 


Boys’ Life Treasury. New York: Golden 
Press. 1958. 480 p. Illus. $4.95. 


Youth at the Wheel. Harold T. Glenn. 
Peoria, Ill.: Charles A. Bennett Co. 
1958. 415 p. Illus. $3.60. 


Youthful Offenders at Highfields. HH. 
Ashley Weeks. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. 1959. 208 p. $6.00. 


Mass Leisure. Edited by Eric Larrabee 
and Rolf Meyersohn. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press. 1958. 429 p. $6.00. 


Sunset Mosaics. Doris and Diane Lee 
Aller. Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Pub- 
lishing Co. 1959. 96 p. Illus. $1.95 


Eagle Book of Model Aircraft, Ray Malm- 
strom. “British.” Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 1959. 64 p. Illus. $2.75 


Learning To Cook the Girl Way. “British.” 
Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1959. 64 p. 
Illus. $1.75. 


Bosun Books: Catamarans; Starting To 
Race; Ocean Cruising; Coastal Navigation 
Wrinkles; and Yacht Racing Rules Simpli- 
fied. “British.” Distributed by John De 
Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 1959. 
$1.25 each. 


Modern Boating Guide Series: Water Ski- 
ing; Buying Your Boat; Equipping Your 
Boat; Building Your Boat from Plans and 
Kits; and Using Your Boat for Fishing. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Book Division. 
1959. $1.95 each (paper); $2.95 each 
(cloth). 


Art for Young People. Kugenie Alexander 
and Bernard Carter. “British.” Distri- 
buted by SportShelf, P. O. Pox 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 1958. 84 p. Illus. 
$5.75. 


Mountain Climbing. Godfrey Francis. 
“British.” Distributed by SportShelf, 
P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
1959. 192 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Creative Chess. Fred Reinfeld. 
York: Sterling Publishing Co. 
120 p. $3.75. 


Evaluation of Industrial Recreation. La- 
fayette, Ind.: Industrial Recreation 
Workshop, Purdue University. 1959. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters G numbers 
per set; 13g” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow G blue. Only 
one color G size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ples. C.0.D. is o.k, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 205 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


New 
1959. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 


Have a Coke 


REG US PAT OFF 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


OCTOBER 1959 


— 
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‘CHUCK’ TAYLOR ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) 


America’s No. 1 basketball 
shoe that’s ten ways better. 
Features SPONGE INSOLE 
AND CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT: non- 
marking sure traction molded 
outsole. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
Endorsed and recommended by JACK KRAMER 


COURT STAR - NET KING - NET STAR - SKIDGRIP 


Famous as the finest for all court games. 
When you choose one of these top 
quality shoes, you will find why both 
‘and ranking amateurs 

ave shown their preference for 
CONVERSE. 


PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 

For positive traction. Available in 
COURT STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
NET KING (circular vamp). 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


GRIP DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


New herringbone design, non-slip 
blue outsole. Ideal on grass, wet or 
lished surfaces. Available in NET 
TAR and SKIDGRIP oxfords 4 
either lace-to-toe or circular vamp / 
models. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. : 


LACE-TO-TOE models — 
Have seamless forepart with 
double-wing tongue to elimi- 
nate chafed toes; uppers re- 
inforced with diagonal side 
stitching. 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — 
Strong army duck uppers 
with cool-breathing loose 
lining that will not cause irri- 
tation. 


FOOTWEAR 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular- 
priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs. 
Lace-to-toe design; 
pag army duck up- 
rs; white sole bindin ng 
with blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COMFOR 
CUSHION ARCH; non-marking crepe outsole. Women’s 
sizes 3 to 11. 
BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE in a circular 
vamp pattern. 


Whether it's for gym, tennis, basketball or 
any other physical-ed activity, you'll find 
a Converse shoe that’s ideal for you... _ 
made on correctly proportioned lasts in all 
sizes ... with ‘the sure-footed traction, 
superior fit, flexibility and support that 
mean greater foot comfort and increased 
skill at your favorite sport. 
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Something new... 
Specially knitted adjustable straps 


(available on bra top models) 


The surest way to keep swimmers happy is to specify suits 
by Aldrich and Aldrich. Carefully figure-tailored, these suits 
fit snugly and comfortably. They are perfect for active con- 
stant use. Consider these features: 


® Color fast to washing ® Shrink controlled 
© Chlorine resistant ® Eight bright colors 
© Available in Rib-Stitch Durene or Flat Knit Jersey 


© Girls’ suits and boys’ trunks available in Helanca 
Stretch Nylon — also Nylon racing suits. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


ALDRICH AND ALDRICH, 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE ¢« CHICAGO 47, 
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ILLINOIS 


e Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company’s 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form, with a heavy vinyl 
coating on both sides and all edges, 
so that the mat is completely protect- 
ed from air deterioration and can be 


used on either side. 


e Available in eight colors — Gray, 
White, Black, Kelly Green, Royal 
Blue, Scarlet, Old Gold and Light 
Gold. Come in wide variety of sizes 
— from 4' x 6’ up to 39‘ x 39’. 


@ Prompt Delivery Assured 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING AND WRESTLING 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
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ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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INTERTHERAPY 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The privilege of editing a new and 
expanded section of the JOURNAL, deal- 
ing with a wide area of interests in re- 
spect to the several fields of therapeutics 
and adapted physical education, carries 
with it @ grave responsibility and con- 
cern to a large group of our member- 
ship Such a mission is beyond the scope 
of any one individual unless those in the 
several areas of special interest are will- 
ing to assume the obligation of keeping 
the editor informed as to research, re- 
cent applications of promise, and prob- 
lems warranting investigation. 

Areas of concern, where our influence 
may have some effect, may include the 
approaches to: detection of potential 
conditions; prevention of possible dif- 
ficulties; development as an important 
portion of our work; habilitation or 
learning to live with present assets; re- 


habilitation when such measures are nec- 
essary; and, most significant, continuous 
evaluation as a means of measuring the 
amount of progress. 

Pertinent information is welcomed, 
such as news of successful programs 
now in operation, teaching aids for those 
working both in school and hospital 
situations, significant developments in 
the field, professional conferences, 
meetings, and recent publications. Short 
articles on techniques, procedures, and 
programs are all suitable for collating 
and including in this section. 

You may be assured that with your 
co-operation and guidance every effort 
will be directed toward fulfilling your 
desires and expectations.—CarL HAVEN 
YounG, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


An Extending Orbit of Physical Education’ 


Challenges in the Corrective Therapy Profession 


During our search for professional 
stature there has been an ever extending 
horizon of thinking and a broadening of 
concepts regarding the extent to which 
our efforts should reach. This has come 
about through the expanding demands 
for assistance in the care of the atypical. 
Such work in schools has been known 
for many years as corrective or adaptive 
physical education and has been prac- 
ticed with remarkable success. 

The urgency of the wartime emer- 
gency fostered the extension of the orbit 
of efforts to include contributions from 
physical education specialists working in 
the hospital and clinical setting. Com- 
petence to carry on such specialization 
demands more than the regular educa- 
tional preparation, for it requires much 
knowledge beyond the ability to teach. 
Expertness is comparable to that of 
other therapists, although responsibility 
differs. 

Many people believe that corrective 
therapy is limited to work in Veterans 
Administration hospitals, yet in Los 
Angeles county alone there are 15 dif- 
ferent facilities where corrective thera- 
pists are employed and only four are 
veterans hospitals. 

Physical edueation specialists have 
been entering this work in increasing 
numbers. These therapeutic projections 
of physical education have significance 
for those who are responsible for pro- 
fessional preparation. 


1Condensed from Dr. Young’s address 
to the Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation section meeting at the 
AAHPER Portland Convention, 1959. 
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As a relatively new member of the re- 
habilitation team, corrective therapy is 
challenged by many critical issues. Para- 
mount is the need to examine its basic 
philosophy, basis for existence, scope, 
and delimitations. Needed also is an in- 
strument to determine the quality of 
ideas professed, the directional goals 
being sought, the research needed, and 
the means by which fundamental pre- 
cepts may be established. 

Admittedly the challenges are impos- 
ing, and yet there have been many sig- 
nificant advances made toward the solu- 
tion of problems. The following proj- 
ects have been completed or are under 
way: 

1. Many programs have evolved 
through subjective opinion and experi- 
mentation. Future acceptance can be 
based only upon principles established 
through a detailed job analysis and fact- 
finding study, and such an investigation 
has been made. Progress has been made 
to formulate a uniform curriculum for 
the physical education major, the base 
from which the specialty stems, as 
follows: 

(a) Specifie requirements and sug- 
gested elective courses for the lower and 
upper division programs, relating the 
major with such requisites as are con- 
sidered acceptable by most departments 
as well as general college or university 
standards for graduation, (b)) didactic 
requirements for specialization at the 
graduate level with a minimal standard 
of 250 hours and a suggested standard 
of 375 hours of clinical experience, and 
(ce) development of course descriptions 
for the didactic and clinical aspeets. 


2. Such a pattern provides a basis 
for establishing definite criteria for the 
accreditation of educational and clinical 
affiliations. Further requisites are clari- 
fied in the booklet entitled Directional 
Goals for Clinical Therapy Experiences. 

3. Certification requirements have 
been established as well as standardized 
test procedures whereby members may 
be recognized as to their competence and 
qualifications as corrective therapists. 
This opportunity is available to those 
who are conducting classes in corrective 
or adapted physical education in schools. 
Such certification is of great significance 
for those who associate with physicians, 
since it is recognition of their ability 
and high standard of preparation. 

4. Important contributions have been 
the numerous publications and research 
investigations which deal specifically 
with the field of physical and mental 
rehabilitation. Especially important is 
the Journal of the Association for Phys- 
ical and Mental Rehabilitation (Associa- 
tion for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion, Executive Director, John Eisele 
Davis, Se.D., 105 and Laurence Streets, 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware) which pub- 
lishes outstanding articles by leaders 
from the medical, education, and thera- 
peutic professions. It is widely used in 
colleges, universities, and hospitals by 
undergraduate and graduate students 
and professional workers. 

We cannot, however, complacently ac- 
cept our accomplishments as adequate, 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accumulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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for to do so would make us guilty of in- 
competence and unworthy of medical 
recognition. There are many additional 
tasks which demand our attention. Ex- 
amples of some of the imperative needs 
which must be faced by those specialists 
in schools and hospital situations who 
deal with atypical cases are these: 


1. Of primary importance is the need 
to secure medical recognition. This is a 
requisite if educational institutions are 
to be interested in the preparation of 
specialists, such as those in corrective 
therapy and adapted physical education 
—and if students are to be motivated to 
seek careers in these areas. 

2. Schools must be stimulated to be- 
come accredited. 


3. There is need for clarification and 
rearrangement of semantics. A distine- 
tive terminology unique to this para- 
medical specialty merits reflection. 

4. Certification needs to be required 
of all therapists. Since employment is 
not now contingent upon any such regis- 
tration, many do not feel the need. 

5. Programs must be re-evaluated as 
to course content. Changing perspec- 
tives and recent techniques, in keeping 
with medical discoveries and pioneering 
work in better methods for care and 
treatment, make necessary the inclusion 
of new courses, particularly at the grad- 
uate level. 

6. The thinking of workers in these 
fields must be stimulated, particularly 


Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, regulation size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun . . . anywhere . . . in seconds. 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked enamel. 
The solid core top is *%” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 


information and interview. 
re HALDEMAN 
HOMME e 
Manufacturing Company 
2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


as regards human behavior in all set- 
tings. Knowledge must be expanded 
to include such possibilities as the ap- 
plication of bioelectronics in human en- 
gineering and investigation of latent 
scientific principles of practical applica- 
tion beyond that of present practices. 

7. Projects are needed which will 
help in the advancement of treatment 
through the use of various instruments, 
devices, techniques, and physiological 
and psychological testing. More research 
is needed also to increase understanding 
of movement and activity. 


8. A research design should be de- 
veloped, so that contributors may visual- 
ize the interrelatedness essential to the 
accomplishment of a unified goal. This 
calls for dedication in both educational 
and hospital facilities. This responsi- 
bility cannot be left to those who are on 
the outside if the profession is to ad- 
vance. 

9. Greater stress must be given to the 
extension of our area of influence to in- 
clude employment in many additional 
publie and private hospitals and clinics. 
Of similar significance is the need for 
schools throughout the nation to include 
adapted physical education as a part of 
the regular activity offering. Right now 
these are all too few examples of schools 
devoting attention to the underpar in- 
dividual. While there are some corree- 
tive therapists engaged in work in pri- 
vate practice and in conjunction with 
home care under medical supervision, 
there is still a great opportunity for 
service in this area. 

10. Perhaps the most pertinent chal- 
lenge of all is the need to increase the 
level of competence and qualifications 
of the members of the profession. Pres- 
tige will become a reality and the medi- 
eal and educational professions will be 
recognized as our advocates, only if each 
one of us assumes our professional re- 
sponsibilities. 

Since services specifie to our specialty 
cut across so many other ancillary ac- 
tivities, it is felt that a new term must 
be found indicative of this field. It is 
suggested that intertherapy is worthy 
of consideration, for such a title is 
broad enough to include in its discipline 
work of a preventive, developmental, 
habilitative, and maintenance nature. 
Whatever the selection, these elements 
should be included as the distinctive re- 
sponsibilities which clarify the position 
and duties of our work. 

These are some of the challenges and 
therapeutic projections for extending 
the orbit of physical education. As ed- 
ucators you recognize the need for 
greater service to the individual in our 
society, and if you accept the general 
precepts of this presentation, you too 
will seek to find ways to make reality 
of the phrase, “The greatest use of a life 
is to spend it for something that out- 
lasts itself,” and become dedicated ex- 
ponents of this worthy purpose. * 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Editor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 


niyersity of Michigan, Ann Athor 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


D. B. DILL 
Joppa, Maryland 


Poland has the distinction of being 
the first country to stage an Interna- 
tional Symposium on Physical Eduea- 
tion. I attended the meetings, held in 
Warsaw, February 10-12, 1959, as an 
“ambassador” representing Delbert 
Oberteuffer, president of the American 
Academy of Physical Edueation. 

The president of the Organizing 
Committee, W. Missiuro, whisked me 
through formalities at the airport, and 
I then called to pay my respects to 
Witold Zawadowski, scientific secretary 
to the Medical Department of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, io had invited me to 
attend the Symposium as a guest of the 
Academy. 

A social evening for the delegates 
was held on February 9. The host was 
W. Reezek, president of the Chief Com- 
mittee on Physical Culture and of the 
Polish Olympics Committee. 

W. Reezek opened the plenary ses- 
sion Tuesday morning, February 10, in 
the Palace of Culture and Science. 
There were addresses by T. Kotarbinski, 
president of the Academy of Sciences, 
on the relations between physical and 
intellectual activity; by W. Missiuro on 
the physiological bases of physical edu- 
cation; and by H. Milicer on the physi- 
cal development of children in different 
types of schools. 

Then the delegates saw the opening 
of an exposition which portrayed in 
publications, charts, maps, and photo- 
graphs the history of physical educa- 
tion in Poland and also of recreational 
and sports participation. I learned, for 
example, that there are two major tour- 
ing clubs in Poland, one sponsored by 
the labor unions and the other by stu- 
dents and white collar workers. Par- 
ticularly notable were the pictures of 
the activities of the Polish Seouts. In 
physical education proper there were 
pictures and charts which showed the 
rapid inerease in members of gymna- 
siums (of teachers and of students). 
There were also pictures of past leaders 
in physical education. 

Concurrent section meetings were 
held Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons and Thursday morning; one 
treated biological topics, the other in- 
cluded pedagogy and methodology. The 
three biological sessions. dealt with the 
physiology of exercise and with anthro- 


Delegates to the international physical educa- 
tion meetings went sightseeing also to the 
Tatra Mts. Here they are pictured in front of 
the Royal Castle in Krakow, a heroes’ shrine. 
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pological and psychological observa- 
tions on children in relation to age, type 
of school, and the number of years 
elapsed since the war. 

It was evident from the caliber of the 
papers presented that first-rate scientific 
work is being done in several countries 
of Northern and Central Europe. Emi- 
nent physiologists are conducting re- 
search in institutes of physical educa- 
tion such as that in Warsaw. Among 
the leading scientists presenting papers, 
besides those from Poland, were Chris- 
tensen of Sweden, Andersen of Den- 
mark, Lissak of Hungary, Mateef of 
Bulgaria, Login of Rumania, and Zim- 
kin of the U.S.S.R. 

It was my privilege to chair the plen- 
ary session on Wednesday. I brought 
greetings from Delbert Oberteuffer, 
from the American College of Sports 
Medicine, and from American physio- 
logists. 

The first speaker, B. Suchodolski, 
gave a broad treatment to the topic 
“Perspectives of Physical Culture under 
the Conditions of Modern Civilization.” 


‘ The second speaker, Z. Gilewicz, a 


vigorous leader of physical education in 
Poland for more than 50 years, made 
it clear that Poland and the United 
States have common problems in physi- 
eal education. This is true not only in 
these countries but in “all countries 
where the system of social life is in- 
fluenced by technical industrialization, 
facilities of life, and patterns of pas- 
sive rest.” While he is alarmed by the 
taste of the Polish youth for “the most 
varied forms of rest requiring no physi- 
cal effort,’ he is encouraged “by the 
growing popularity of field sports and 
various forms of touring.” The last 


speaker at this session, R. Wroezynski, 
spoke on “The Evolution of the Part 
Played by School Physical Education 
Within the Scope of Social and Cul- 
tural Development.” 

After a coffee break there was a 
period of open discussion, each speaker 
being limited to five minutes. This ses- 
sion was enlivened by 8S. G. Romanova, 
who in no uncertain terms expressed 
surprise that no speaker had affirmed 
that physical education could come to 
its full flower only in such countries 
as the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. Joseph Recla of the Physical 
Culture Institute, Graz, rose and just 
as vigorously denied the validity of such 
a concept. 

At the final session Thursday after- 
noon, Missiuro summed up some of the 
highlights of the Symposium. Then 
leaders of the various delegations rose 
to congratulate Missiuro personally and 
the Polish scientists and educators who 
had planned and administered the Sym- 
posium. Several spoke of the .excellent 
translating service; each delegate had 
radio earphones which could be tuned 
to translations in Polish, Russian, 
French, English, or German. In addi- 
tion, the delegates received a volume of 
abstracts of the papers in both English 
and Russian. 

Sunday evening some of us were in- 
vited to a jubilee in honor of W. 
Missiuro’s having completed his 35th 
year of teaching and research. There 
were tributes to his accomplishments in 
which several of the delegates joined. 
I took pleasure in expressing my pride 
in having heard the many expressions 
of high regard, because I have thought 
of him “as one of my boys” ever since 
his year in the Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory. I joined in congratulating him on 
behalf of the Academy of Physical 
Education and of American physiol- 
ogists. 

In brief, the Symposium was a nota- 
ble success. It strengthened the bonds 


between scientists and physical educa- 
tors from many countries, * 
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nastics in a multitude of styles 
and colors. Made from our 
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Plus our exclusive pur- 
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MAJORETTE 
COSTUMES 
FOR WOMEN 
AND MEN 
Modern Skirts for 
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lengths in Satin 
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Costumes for School Recitals 
and Classical Plays 


NYLON BALLET TIGHTS, 


with feet. Full 
Fashioned, first 


quality. Also, 
ankle length 
tights in Mer- 
Sheen to match 
leotards. 
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Girls’ sizes, $2.50 
each; Adults’ 
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L 18 Tights, $3.25; 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE > 


DANCE FOR THE DEAF 
CHILD 


MARGARET MURREL 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 


The show of applause to a child who 
cannot hear it, the morale-boosting cos- 
tume of gay colors, the knowledge of 
the difficult dance routine well per- 
formed, all give the radiant-faced 
dancer a new lease on life. The dis- 
interested deadpan expression has gone 
forever. Visually hearing his audience’s 
approval and emotionally feeling his 
suecesful participation in a group rou- 
tine bring self-confidence to a deaf 
child and increases his desire to speak 
and act naturally among those in the 
hearing world. 


Muscular Control and Co-ordination 


Experience in the past four years 
with 87 girls and 42 boys, ages 5-18, 
seems to prove the theory that speech 
teaching is improved through dance 
therapy. This is true because of the mus- 
cular control gained through therapy, 
a “must” in teaching control of breath 
and throat muscles. 

Rhythm, poise, and muscular co-ordi- 
nation are essential to the learning of 
speech, and dancing teaches this con- 
trol when properly executed. 


Desire to Hear 


Periods of listening to recordings 
through the media of special sound 
equipment permit the child to “feel” the 
rhythm of the music. This is of the great- 
est importance in dance rhythms. It 
is important also because it increases 
the child’s desire to want to hear. Any 
time spent in listening sessions is al- 
ways time well spent. Some have ears 
“olued” to the speaker of the record 
player; some stand barefoot on stage; 
some place hands on the blackboard 
or on the record player itself. In this 
manner the youth feel and sense the 
rhythm of the dances they are learning 
to perform. 


Desire to Speak 


The deaf child has to realize the im- 
portance of speaking, and acquire a 
deep-rooted -desire to talk. He has to 
want to be able to compete with the 
hearing child in this respect. This de- 
sire can be encouraged by his antici- 
pation of announcing dances on a pro- 
gram and visiting with audiences. We 
find it wise to encourage any deaf child 
who desires to announce and not to 
choose only those whose speech is best. 


Editor, BETTIE JANE 


aryland Plantation, Shelby, M 


It does not take long for the child 
to say “thank you” with a happy 
smile when told how well he has per- 
formed, but it is a real joy when you 
hear an unrehearsed sentence such as 
one girl said to a singer who appeared 
on the same program. She said, “Thank 
you. I think you sing wonderful too”— 
a few words from the lips of a young 
girl whose ears could not hear were 
pure music. 


Teaching the Individual 


Teaching dancing to the deaf has 
been the most rewarding as well as the 
most challenging period of my career, 
for I faced problems new to me in the 
field of teaching. I was unsure of my 
ability to project my knowledge and 
love of the dance, when I first faced a 
group of intermediate girls seated in 
a semicircle in the auditorium of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

We began with preliminary training, 
determining the native ability of each 
girl. The next step was to form classes, 
placing the girls according to their nat- 
ural abilities. A class of no more than 
eight was found to be the most effee- 
tive, numerically speaking. 


Visual Methods 


Teaching the deaf children to dance 
is no different from teaching hearing 
children insofar as what you ean teach 
is concerned. We have made up our 
own signs for different steps, and since 
theirs is a visual world the use of 
sketches is of great help. We draw 
little stick dancers for each movement 
of a sequence and before you ean say 
“Jack Robinson” one child will grasp 
the idea. Then it is only a matter of 
time before he shares this new knowl- 
edge and all the others follow suit. 
Steps are shown and practiced endlessly 
for perfection in timing and rhythm. 
You watch each movement with pa- 
tience and all of a sudden it is there, 
the spirit of the dance coming to life 
for another child. 


DANCE SECTION NEEDS YOUR HELP 

The National Section on Dance 
wants your help in planning its fu- 
ture publications. Tell, us what you 
need in the theoretical, scholarly fields 
and in the practical areas of dance, 
so we can be of service to you. What 
subjects do you want covered? What 
approaches? Which authors? Send 
your suggestions as soon as possible 
to Gertrude Lippincott, 252 Bedford 
St. SE, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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To perfect a group of dances, which 
will be interesting and entertaining to 
any type of audience takes many hours 
of hard work. This is a never ending 
procedure since each time we reach one 
goal, we see new ideas to be developed. 

We initiated our dance program on 
March 21, 1955. Our first public per- 
formance was for the Lion’s Club on 
May 4 of the same year. This was a 
real triumph. This first step was taken 
to prove to the general public that the 
deaf could compete successfully with 
hearing children. Their happiest per- 
formances have been appearances in 
elementary and high schools for large 
groups of children their own ages. This 
proved something we already knew— 
that acceptance among one’s own age 
group is necesary for the normal ad- 
justment of the child. 

It is not our desire or intention to 
concentrate entirely on the more 
talented children but rather to give to 
each the opportunity for the benefits 
which we know ean be derived through 
the use of dance therapy. Personal ex- 
perience showed that exceptional youth 
ean reap these benefits also. 

The school’s plan of using dancing 
as a therapy to promote personality 
development naturally attracted favor- 
able comment and advanced public re- 
lations. Since our initial program the 
girls have danced all over the state and 
on every television station in Little 
Rock. Advanced dancers, identified as 
members of the enviable “Danceocrats,” 
as well as other class members, travel 
by school bus to present diversified 
dance routines, filling engagements 
mapped by the superintendent, Roy 
Parks. 


New World to Explore 


Dancing gives grace and a feeling of 
self-confidence and assurance not given 
by any other form of the arts. It helps 
to overcome self-consciousness by first 
practicing with others and secondly by 
appearing in public. The shy or self- 
conscious girls are given dances telling 
a story where it is necessary to use 
pantomine. By moving and interpret- 
ing the words of the song, the dancers 
learn to forget and lose themselves in 
the motions of a dance story. They 
are lifted out of the humdrum of their 
work-a-day world into an entirely new 
world of motion and rhythm. It gives 
them a chance to do as well as, even do 
better than, their hearing brother or 
sister. 

Dancing is one art where speech is 
not necessary to tell a story. “That 
which cannot be spoken can be sung 
that which cannot be sung can be 
danced” is true. If theré is any branch 
of the arts where the deaf can excel if 
they are so inclined, it is my sincere 
belief that it is in the field of sports 
or dancing. A wide, beautiful, new 
world to explore; a living, moving, and 
seeing world. * 
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NSD EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The following list of the Editorial 
Committee of the National Section on 
Dance is published for the convenience 
of members of the section and the 
readers of the JouRNAL. 


Editor for the National Section on 
Dance—Gertrude Lippincott, 252 
Bedford St. SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota 


Editor for Journat articles—Martha 
Myers, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 


Editor for the Spotlight on the Dance 
Column—Bettie Jane Wooten, Mary- 
land Plantation, Shelby, Mississippi 


Editor for the Dance Directory—Mil- 
dred Spiesman, Queens College, Flush- 
ing 67, New York 


Special editorial and publication com- 
mittees are appointed from time to time 
by the editor and the chairman of the 
NSD. At present, Aileene Lockhart, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, is chairman of the Recurring 
Publications Study Committee, and 
Dorothy Madden, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, is chairman of the 
Reprints Continuation Committee. A 
Publications Advisory Committee will 
be formed during 1959-60. 


CLASSIC. 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE | 


style $311 
Y¥," leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 


Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 


Address Dept. P1059 


5 
1612 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN MATEO HOLLYWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic 


ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


lected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters —- Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1059 


GRETSCH the Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS 


by Ed Durlacher 


Mixers & Progressive 
Couple Dances for all grades. 
Square Dancing 

Used by 
thousands of 


teachers. 


Freeport, N. Y. 
Box 10 


78 or 3343 rpm Send for free brochure 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 


DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 


Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative Le -y 
study, analysis, history and method for 

school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play- arty 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, ete. with back- 
Ground, teaching is di book. 
already adopted. by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as basic text by 

er training institutions, 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SPORT 
SERIES 


Here are the best instruction books available on twenty 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Phog”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 


badminton, etc. 


Each booklet contains step-by-step 


picture demonstrations and tips on how to. improve 


form and skill. 


Hundreds of actual photographs. 


TWENTY. POPULAR 


SPORTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
For boys and men. Expert tech- 
niques for all apparatus events, 

ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, rules, 

BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes, 

BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. 

BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. 

BOWLING 
Over 300 bowling tips by Ned Day. 

COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
Teaches how to improve skill in 
competitive swimming. 

DIVING 
An informative diving manual by 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving 
champion, 

GOLF 
The LAST WORD on grip, swing, 
and stance. 

GYMNASTICS 
For girls and women. Demonstrates 
balance beam, parallel bars, free 
exercise and vaulting. 


OF ATHLETICS, 


= 


LIFESAVING 


Shows how to practice good water 

and boat safety, rescue methods 

and artificial respiration. 
SOFTBALL 

Emphasizes fielding and pitching 


ips. 
SWIMMING 
Fundamental techniques of swim- 
ming. Tells how to enjoy water, 
overcome fear. 
TENNIS 
— improve tennis play immedi- 
ately. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Dashes, jumps, relays, etc. 
TRAMPOLINING 
Introduction, beginning, stunts and 
advanced stunts. 
TUMBLING 
a basic skills of a growing 
r 


sport. 
TUMBLING—Advanced 
Explains singles and doubles tum- 
bling, balancing and free exercise. 
VOLLEYBALL 
Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
WRESTLING 
Shows basic holds 
movements. 


and counter 


GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 


or write to 


The Athletic Institute 
209 S. State Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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COACHES COLUMN 


This column, designed specifically to 
serve the needs of AAHPER members 
with coaching responsibilities, will ex- 
pand its scope and format this year. Its 
main function will be to keep coaches 
up to date on news of importance and 
aids to better coaching. 

We encourage your co-operation in 
the preparation of this column, Send us 
news of athletic association projects, 
program innovations, special events, 
coaching tips, training techniques. The 
success of “Coaches’ Column” depends 
upon your efforts. 


Ohio Pioneers Professionalism 
In Athletic Administration 


Athletic administrators in Ohio have 
led the way to professionalism by suc- 
cessfully organizing a series of inservice 
training meetings. 

A local meeting of athletic directors 
in 1954 set off a chain reaction which 
has now resulted in establishment of a 
section meeting for athletic directors at 
the 1960 convention of the Midwest Dis- 
trict of the AAHPER. 


Local Work Sessions 


This.new development is Ohio’s answer 
to the increasing demands made upon 


athletic directors, as administration of , 


the school athletic program assumes pro- 
portions of ever greater magnitude. It 
began when some 40 serious-minded ath- 
letic directors and faculty managers met 
at Mansfield in the spring of 1954 to 
pool ideas for solving vexing problems. 

Harold W. Emswiler, then commais- 
sioner of the Ohio High School Athletic 
Association, tabbed this meeting the 
first of its kind in the state. 

At the informal sessions, men from the 
field presented either a problem or their 
procedure for solving a tough problem. 
A question and answer period followed 
each presentation. A sampling of prob- 
lems tackled during the first and the 
subsequent four annual meetings of this 
local group are as follows: budgets, of- 
ficials, facilities, total programming, pro- 
motional ideas, medical programs, rela- 
tionships with other school activities, 
and public relations. Thrashed out in 
discussion are such questions as “Who 
supplies cheerleaders’ uniforms?” ; “Who 
pays for coaching clinics and state, re- 
gional, and district tournaments?” ; 
“Who makes coaching assignments?” 


State Athletics Meetings 


The next step in the chain reaction 
was the formation of a district organiza- 
tion (based on unit boundaries estab- 
lished by the Ohio AHPER). The North- 
west District Athletic Directors and Fac- 
ulty Managers Association was organized 
in 1955 at a high school football clinic 
held in Toledo. Semi-annual meetings 
are now being held by the organization, 
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and its membership numbers over 50 
schools. 

In 1957 the first state-wide meeting 
for athletic directors and faculty manag- 
ers was held, sponsored by the Ohio High 
School Athletic Asociation and Ohio 
State University. There were 250 pres- 
ent to hear the roster of outstanding 
speakers: Charles Forsythe, director, 
Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion (“Management of athletics is the 
yardstick by which a program is mea- 
sured.”); Paul Landis. Ohio supervisor 
of health, physical education, recreation, 
and safety (“Harmony is the key word 
between athletics and physical educa- 
tion.”) ; Herbert L. Bowman, representa- 
tive of the State Board of Control and 
superintendent of the Bowling Green 
Publie Schools (“Staff members should 
be recommended by the athletic direc- 
tor.”) ; Otto Walker, principal, Sandus- 
ky High School (“Athletics is an impor- 
tant part of the total school program.”) ; 
William J. McConnell, commissioner, 
Ohio High School Athletic Association 
(“Ohio schools now enjoy a volume of 
services from the association.”). 

In 1958 a second statewide meeting 
was held, with Richard Larkins, athletic 
director, Ohio State University, as the 
main speaker. At an afternoon buzz ses- 
sion, representatives from each of the 
six districts in Ohio discussed problems 
of their own area. A combined summary 
session concluded the day-long program. 
Plans have been made for the third 
annual meeting, on November 16, 1959. 

Another first was recorded in 1959 
when the Ohio AHPER ineluded a sec- 
tion meeting for athletic directors and 
faculty managers at its thirtieth annual 
convention. 


Midwest District Section 


The latest development is the action 
taken by the Midwest District of the 
AAHPER, which granted a section for 
athletic directors and faculty managers. 
The meeting at the annual convention 
is scheduled for April 1, 1960, in Cleve- 
land. 

A prime mover in this entire develop- 
ment has been Blaine P. Dowler, direc- 
tor of athletics at the Madison High 
School in Mansfield. The first local 
meeting was held at this school, and he 
has served as chairman for it and all 
the local sessions; he also served as 
chairman of the two statewide meetings, 
as well as the Ohio AHPER convention 
section meeting and will preside at the 
Midwest District meeting next spring. 

Ohio has served as a pioneer in the 
professional development of athletic ad- 
ministrators. The record there shows 
that inservice training, through profes- 
sional meetings, results in better admin- 
istration and better programs. The ath- 
letie directors of Ohio urge their col- 
leagues in other states to initiate local 
meetings, work toward statewide meet- 
ings, and join together to solve their 
problems. * 


New AAHPER Publications 

Two publications, now in press, will 
soon be available to coaches and ath- 
letic directors. The official proceedings 
of the Working Conference for Athletic 
Directors (see p. 12) is a 64-page book- 
let, which contains summaries of the dis- 
cussions and the complete recommenda- 
tions made by study groups. Entitled 
Athletic Directors National Conference, 
it will sell for 75¢. 

Coaches Handbook: A Practical Guide 
for High School Coaches is a first at- 
tempt at developing a guidebook for 
interscholastic athletic coaches. It in- 
cludes the high principles and ideals as 
well as practical procedures that have 
been developed by years of experience 
on the part of successful coaches. Chap- 
ters cover such topics as personal quali- 
ties, professional preparation, equip- 
ment, facilities, preparation for con- 
tests, awards, public relations, and how 
to work with the student boy, with 
other school personnel, and with the 
community. Copies will soon be avail- 
able from AAHPER at $1.50. 


1958 Football Fatality Report 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Survey 
of Football Fatalities, 1931-1958 is now 
available from the American Football 
Coaches Association. The report in- 
cludes 15 tables summarizing informa- 
tion about direct and indirect fatalities 
for each year since 1931. Case studies 
of football fatalities during 1958 and 
specific recommendations are included. 

During the period 1931-1958, 473 di- 
rect fatalities were reported. The sand- 
lot area accounted for 21.6 percent; 
54.2 percent occurred in high school 
football; 14.3 percent in semi-pro ranks; 
and 8.2 percent in college. 

The annual survey is prepared for 
the AFCA and the Football Rules Com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association by the Committee on 
Injuries and Fatalities of the AFCA. 

A copy may be obtained without cost 
by writing to D. O. MeLaughry, 
secretary-treasurer, American Football 
Coaches Asso., Box 1083, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


UNESCO Sports Study 


The Place of Sport in Education: A 
Comparative Study contains reports 
from UN nations on general attitudes 
toward the practice of sport for educa- 
tional purposes at schools and univer- 
sities. Studies made by various member 
states are quoted in answer to such 
questions as these: “Is it generally con- 
sidered by school authorities that sports 
are an essential function of school edu- 
cation? What is the present position of 
amateurs and professionals, and in what 
way does this affect the practice of sport 
for educational purposes?” Copies of 
this 64-page repori, which is No. 21 in 
the UNESCO Educational Studies and 
Documents Series, may be obtained for 
40¢ from Unesco Publications Center, 
152 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! | 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 


Suns | 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 
Girls like the good looks of suits 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 
suit with a deep-pleated action 
back ... stylish notched collar... 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. 


Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 


tailored true to size. 


National PINNIES 


information. 


330 N. Marquette St. 


teams and individuals easily, © 
quickly, positively. Ask for ,. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


=r Who Play The Game” 


iret “The Choice of Those 


identify 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 


PREMIER 


and many other types of mats, all featuring protection, long life and economy. 


Pete’s experience with the gym mat requirements of the schools can be of great value to you. 


PREMIER 


7 / Mat Co., both of Philadelphia. 


ever offered. It includes those new, popular 


NOW WITH PREMIER- 


Albert J. Petersen, a name long associated with gymnasium 
mats in the schools, has chosen to add his efforts to our 
sales and promotion staff. “Pete” was formerly associated 
with the Petersen Gym Mat Co. and the A. J. Petersen 


He is now showing the most diversified line of gym mats 


ENSOLITE WRESTLING MATS 


Premier also makes wall mats and mat covers 


ATHLETIC Propuctrs Corp. 


River Vale, New Jersey 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 


Exercise Via Television 
College Physical Education Department Presents Calisthenics Program 


“Look Like a Million,” a calisthenics 
program for the stay-at-home house- 
wife, first appeared on television on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1959. It was sponsored by the 
Department of HPER, Eastern Montana 
College of Education, in conjunction 
with KOOK TV, as a public service. 
Shown Monday through Friday for 15 
minutes at 2:00 p.m., the show was pro- 
duced to encourage women to exercise 
and to attempt to improve muscular 
tone, posture, and organic function. The 
performers were Gloria Karr, wife of 
the football coach, and Harold Altero- 
witz, chairman of the department. 

No one of the college physical educa- 
tion staff had had any previous televi- 
sion teaching experience. Staff members 
were concerned about legal liability and 
the amount of planning necessary to 
produce such a show. After much dis- 
cussion of audience needs and specific 
exercises, it was agreed that the depart- 
ment should attempt a show. 


The television station was interested . 


and in Janyary notified the college that 
time would be available beginning Feb- 
ruary 2. Since this was to be an experi- 
ment, the period of time planned for 
was seven weeks. It was decided that the 
tone should be informal and that the 
schedule of exercises should include 
something old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, and something physical 
to do. 

Light workouts were planned for the 
beginning sessions, so that persons start- 
ing would not be discouraged and quit. 
The exercises were relatively simple and, 
where possible, descriptive names were 
used. Some of the exercises were toe 
touching, scarecrow collapse, flower un- 


Gloria Karr and Harold Alterowitz (author 
of this article) chose slacks and golf-type 
shirts, rather than gym clothes, for their cos- 
tumes, as they presented a series of light 
exercises for TV audiences. Fan mail and phone 
calls indicated response from all age groups. 
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folding, seated knee to chest, hamstring 
stretch, lunges, deep knee bends, arms 
swing and toe raise, arm figure eights, 
and circular trunk rotations. 

A total of 40 possible exercises were 
selected and rated according to difficulty. 
From these, approximately eight were 
used in the first week’s presentation and 
frequencies varied from 4 to 16. Later 
it was learned that 11-14 different ex- 
ercises could be used on each show and 
that up to 32 frequencies could be ex- 
pected for some of the exercises. 

At first, one of the show members 
demonstrated the movements and then 
both performed the exercise with the 
viewers. Later, as the performers grew 
less timid about the TV medium, they 
improvised and conversed with each 
other and their unseen audience. 

Fan mail and phone ealls started 
coming in immediately following the 
first show and continued to do so during 
the seven weeks. Ladies reported that 
bridge clubs suspended operations until 
the exercises were over and then went 
back to their bridge playing. Others 
wrote of forming exercise clubs where as 
many as ten women got together to ex- 
ercise and then drink coffee. (Some of 
the ladies admitted shamefacedly to eat- 
ing cake, too.) Letters were sent in by 
folks ranging from those in the 70’s 
to pre-teenagers. Some elementary 
school teachers in the city secured TV 
sets and had their students perform 
with the show. 

Monday and Tuesday were designated 
as stretching-light-workout days; Wed- 
nesday was an inecreased-frequency day ; 
Thursday, a speed-frequency day; and 
Friday, a co-ordinating-with-musie day. 
Strauss waltzes, tunes from South Pacif- 
ic, and ragtime all had their turn. Some 
people wrote how much they enjoyed 
the music with the exercises; others said 
they enjoyed it better without the 
music. The staff felt that the music was 
not really necesary and, in fact, inter- 
fered with the program. A third person 
is needed to co-ordinate the records with 
the exercises, so that one of the per- 
formers does not have to leave the 
scene. The possibilities of using a piano 
player (which involves rehearsals) or a 
timed tape recording may be explored 
in future programs. 

Many people wrote requesting specific 
advice on some problem, and in most 
cases they were referred to their physi- 
cians. Those asking about reducing 
were urged to check with their physi- 
cian before starting a diet; they were 


informed that this limited amount of 
exercise would not reduce weight but 
might aid in redistributing it. 

There were informal inquiries from 
businesses about buying the program 
time, but it was felt that the publie serv- 
ice status allowed more uninterrupted 
exercise time. The television station in- 
dicated its willingness to continue the 
exercise shows this fall. 

The College department decided to 
prepare two series of five weeks’ dura- 
tion rather than a seven-week show. 
This will permit individuals to enter the 
program at any time and continue 
through the second series. The first show 
starts this month. 

Almost any school can promote such a 
program. All it takes is a knowledge 
of the needs and interests of the possi- 
ble view ing audience, research for suit- 
able exercises, a desire to improve the 
physical fitness of fellow citizens, an 
eagerness to share yourself and your 
skills, and ability to improvise daily. * 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set Of 4 charts . 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 = ot 2” capitals, 180 letters G numbers 
oo, 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
ed, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
on ‘color G size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 206 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 

SEND FOR 1959-60 OATALO 
NOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 


EASY POST 


Heyworth, Ill. 


for physical 


playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
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Public Relations and Athletics 
(Continued from page 17) 


representative, coach, athletic direc- 
tor, and sports information director. 

Important as each facet is to the 
athletic public relations program 
now being conducted by the nation’s 
colleges and universities, none is 
more important than the sports in- 
formation director. The College 
Sports Information Directors of 


America, an organization number- 


ing 324 members, has helped to make 
the provisions of college sports in- 
formation a profession, by offering 
numerous training opportunities and 
devices to improve its specialty and 
college athletics in general. Among 
its services are a monthly newsletter 
exchanging ideas current in the field, 
a placement service, special public 
relations clinics for coaching schools, 
and other meetings. 

There are many publics, both in- 
ternal and external, to be reached 


INJURY STOPPERS! 


Approved 
by NCAA 


@ Made of Ensolite®—U. S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 

e Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than most mats. 

@ Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 

4 times lighter, less bulky than 

conventional mats. Easily stored. 

Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 

durability, long life. 

@ 100% sanitary, easy to clean. 

Fire resistant. 


Write for New 
1959 Catalog 


*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 


by these interested in promotion of 
the athletics program. These include 
the faculty, students, and adminis- 
tration; parents and alumni; the 
press and other communications 
media; government, military, and 
civic leaders; civic groups; special 
publics such as fans, prospective 
students, high school teachers; and 
the general public. 

Here, as an example of techniques 
for interpreting the athletic pro- 
gram to a specialized public, are 
some ideas for communicating with 
one of the most important publics, 
the faculty 

1. Rotate faculty members into 
game day situations, including pre- 
game meal, pregame preparations, 
locker room at halftime and after 
the game. Pioneered by the Univer- 
sity of Texas, this practice is now 
followed by a number of colleges and 
high schools. 

2. Conduct a brief clinic each 
spring for faculty and students to 
provide better understanding of the 
game and coaching problems. 

3. At halftimes of televised games 
show a film devoted to outstanding 
faculty members and educational 
achievements. This practice is fol- 
lowed by member institutions of the 
Atlantic Coast and Big Ten Confer- 
ences. 

4. Schedule gym nights once a 
week for faculty men to encourage 
knowledge and participation in va- 
rious sports. 

5. Stress the relationship of schol- 
arship to athletics by adopting con- 
ference or institutional honors for 
the athlete who excels in the class- 
room as well as on the playing field. 
Faculty members can play an im- 
portant part in the selection of re- 
cipients for such honors. Most of 
the major conferences now are se- 
lecting all-academic, all-conference 
teams, following a pattern set by 
Lester Jordan, sports information 
director of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. * 

1These techniques are taken from the 
revised edition of the NCAA publication 
entitled Public Relations Manual for In- 
tercollegiate Athletics. This new and ex- 
panded guidebook will be available later 
this fall. It includes a special section for 
the smaller colleges and universities, which 
presents information concerning the publie¢ 
relations problems and practices peculiar 


to smaller schools. Write to NCAA, 206 
Fairfax Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


New Gym Slipper 


A new type of slipper for gymnastics, 
tumbling, and trampolining has been de- 
signed and developed by George Nissen 
and leading European gymnasts in co- 
operation with the Bally Shoe Company 
of Switzerland. The slipper has a 
stretchable rubber sole, thereby allow- 
ing exact conformity to the foot, even 
at heel and toe regions. It is made from 
elasticloth HELANCA and is readily 
washable. Available in all sizes from 
Nissen Gymport, 215 A Avenue, N. W., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Shoe for Coaches . 


John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259 N. Wood St., 
Chicago 22, IIl., announces a shoe es- 
pecially designed for coaches. The Style 
97 Coach’s Shoe features the RIPPLE* 
Sole for traction and comfort and the 
patented “Snug-Tie”* for fit. The shoe 
is made with lightweight Blueback Kan- 
garoo leather uppers and is constructed 
over a special walking last with a built- 
up heel for added comfort and support. 
The shoe features Goodyear Welt con- 
struction throughout and can be resoled. 
Available at Riddell dealers or direct 
from the company. 

*Trade Mark 


For Water Basketball 


A portable aluminum water basketball 
standard is the latest from Jayfro Athletic 
Supply Co., P. O. Box 1065, New London, 
Conn. The standard is made of heavy 
duty aluminum and is rubber mounted. 
The waterproof backboard is made of 
double laminated masonite and sealed 
with two coats of nonglare white paint. 
The unit comes complete with official 
basketball goal and heavy duty 100 per- 
cent nylon net. The unit has been de- 
signed and balanced with a counter-act- 
ing rear extension weight for portability 
and safety, thus eliminating permanent 
installation features. 
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Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO 
AAHPER National Headquarters 


Onox Footsprayer 


A new footsprayer to dispense its skin- 
toughening solution for the prevention 
of athlete’s foot has been developed by 
Onox, Inc., Dept. D-2, 121 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. The device is made 
of Fiberglas and a high density poly- 
ethylene with a nonskid rubber base. 
When pressure is applied on the tread- 


les, four jets 
thoroughly. The footsprayer uses half 
as much solution as the former sponge 
footmat, reducing cost considerably. It 
holds a gallon of Onox, sufficient for 


spray feet and toes 


over 3000 treatments. The footsprayer 
and a 60-day supply of solution will be 
sent on trial, if requested on official 
letterhead. 


Football Tees 

Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is now manufacturing collegiate and 
junior official football kicking tees of 
Tenite polyethylene plastic supplied by 
Eastman Chemical Products, Ine. The 
new plastic will remain highly impact- 
resistant even in cold weather and holds 
the football securely in position, elimi- 
nating “heeling” a tee into the ground 
and helping to protect the turf. The tees 
are bright yellow, so they can be easily 
spotted against the grass. Available 
through your sporting goods dealer or 
from the Voit Rubber Corp. 


Your Own Bowling Coach 


“STRIKE With Billy Welu,” a 42-min- 
ute 12-inch 331/3 LP record with com- 
plete instructions on fundamentals and 
techniques of bowling, provides a per- 
sonal lesson from one of the game’s 
greats. With this new bowling instrue- 
tion record from Hojo Records, Box 268, 
Millersburg, Ohio, both the beginning and 
experienced bowler can practice at home 
and receive personal coaching to help 
develop skills. 


ITS “WHAT'S BEHIND” 
THAT REALLY COUNTS 


In team buying, schools and 
teams are frequently serenaded 
with a price that is 'way below 
everyone else. 

It’s ‘‘What's Behind”’ that really 
counts. Who’s backing up the 
quality, value and service of the 
sale? 

Don’t take chances—see your 
Sporting Goods Dealer, he’s your 
“Specialist in Sports’’. He’s a 
solid citizen of the community, 
can offer sound advice and stands 
behind the sale. 

Be sure—Depend on Your 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


Look for This Emblem— 
It’s the Sign of Your 
Specialist in Sports. 


NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


716 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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A COMPLETE 
AIR RIFLE 


READY FOR USE IN ANY 
15 FOOT SPACE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 


RANGE CONTENTS 


(4) No. 94 Daisy Air Rifles (with windage and 
sight adjustment 
a) . 500 Case of Daisy BB Shot (about 12,800 


is) 
-, bay 10 Instruction Sheets (One for each 
stu 
(200) No. 78-A Official NRA Air Rifle Targets 
(200) No. 78-B Practice Targets (400 Bulls) 
(2) No. 13 Range oe (portable self-standing 
corrugated with canvas backstop) 
(1) Rifle Instructor’s Packet 


Address orders and requests for free 
rifle instructors’ packet to 


TRAINING SERVICES 
Department 8579 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROGERS—ARKANSAS, U.S.A. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


© Outdoor education lost an ardent 
supporter and valued friend in the pass- 
ing of John M. Holmes, Executive Di- 
rector of the Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers, August 15. Jack, as he 
was known to his many friends, had 
great faith in the Outdoor Education 
Project as a way of developing a sound 
educational program that includes out- 
door education activities. His death re- 
sulted from a serious automobile acci- 
dent in June. Mrs. Ethel Holmes, who 
was seriously injured, is recovering. 
Jack and Ethel had an important part 
in the great co-operation between AFTM 
and the AAHPER. 


Summer Graduate Workshop 


Fifty school and college administra- 
tors and teachers, outdoor education 
leaders, and conservationists from 13 
states participated in the Summer Grad- 
uate Outdoor Education Workshop held 
at the W. K. Kellogg Gull Lake Biologi- 
cal Station of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, August 17-28, 1959. This work- 
shop, through the co-operation of the 
Outdoor Education Project of the 
AAHPER and Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was designed to help those inter- 
ested in outdoor education develop pro- 
grams for their own schools, colleges, 
and agencies. The range of outdoor ac- 
tivities in the workshop included out- 
door education in the elementary and 
secondary school and college curricu- 
lums, conservation education, field ex- 
periences, shooting and gun safety, cast- 
ing and angling, boating and water 
safety instruction, lapidary activities, 
school camping, and survival and nature 
crafts. 


State Directors Workshop 


The fourth workshop for the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation was held at 
the W. K. Kellogg Gull Lake Biological 
Station of Michigan State University, 
August 29-September 3, 1959. Twenty 
states and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, were represented. Many impor- 
tant issues on education were discussed, 
and task forces were organized to con- 
tinue study. Several members of the 
AAHPER and the Office of Education 
staff participated in the workshop, and 
a number of guest consultants assisted 
in the wide variety of outdoor eduea- 
tion activities, including shooting, cast- 
ing, boating, and water safety instrue- 
tion. Members of the Society who were 
present favored another workshop for 
1960 to be held at the Biological Station 
August 28-September 2. 


¢ There are approximately 1000 Junior 
Conservation Clubs in Pennsylvania, 
according to C. W. Stoddart, Jr., ex- 
tension director, College of Physical 
Edueation and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


¢ The Merced County Schools, Califor- 
nia, and the Department of Recreation 
are working jointly in the development 
of a camp which will serve both agen- 
cies for outdoor education. Pat Cosen- 
tino, superintendent of parks and ree- 
reation, reports that the County Board 
of Edueation has earmarked $10,000 
for beginning the project. 


¢ The San Francisco College Camp, 
Sierra County, is the scene of a broad 
program of outdoor education, accord- 
ing to a report from I. M. Kohler of 
the camping committee. 


e All sixth-grade students of the Port- 
age, Wisconsin, Public Schools partici- 
pate in an outdoor education program 
at Camp Upham Woods, University of 
Wisconsin, reports Richard R. Roth, 
school camp director. 


¢ Hunter safety instruction is given at 
the Bowling Green, Ohio, High School 
prior to the opening of the hunting 
season. Warren F. Ott is the leader. 


© Leslie Clark, co-ordinator in conser- 
vation and outdoor education for the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, Concord, conducts 
day laboratory experiences for the New 
Hampshire schools. 


* Caesar Cone School and Lindley Ele- 
mentary School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, use the Umstead State Park 
for five-day outdoor programs. 


* Casting has been added to the physi- 
eal education program of the Lincoln- 
Way Community High School, New 
Lenox, Illinois. Barbara Sprayberry is 
chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education. 


¢ All sixth graders of the Racine Pub- 
lie Schools, Wisconsin, participate in a 
three-day outdoor school each fall at 
the YMCA Camp. Grace C. Piskula is 
the director. 


¢ An outdoor education class for men 
students is included in the four-year 
liberal arts course at Emory Junior 
College, Oxford, Georgia. Activities in- 
clude boating, casting, shooting, and 
archery. Carlos B. Meyer is_ the 
instructor. 


¢ The University of Colorado, Boulder, 
has a unique approach to outdoor edu- 
cation in the form of yearround outing 
activities. Dorothy I. Quisenberry, in- 
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structor, includes a wide variety of out- 
door living skills in the curriculum 

¢ The Milton Elementary School, Wis- 
consin, has, for the past two years, con- 
ducted a three-day outdoor school at 
Camp Rotamer. Martin D. French, 
sixth-grade teacher, reports the pro- 
gram. 

¢ Six hundred sixth-grade children and 
their teachers from the Washington 
Street School had a week of outdoor 
education experience at the New York 
University Camp, Sebago. The leader, 
Richard Ah Kaoe, reports much inter- 
est in this experience. 

¢ An outdoor education program at the 
Roslyn, New York, Publie Schools in- 
eludes school camping, casting, shooting, 
marine biology, ski clubs, boating, and 
a five fathoms club. Jack F. George is 
director of health, physical education, 
and recreation for Roslyn. 

¢ The Indiana Conservation Depart- 
ment provides a wide variety of leader- 
ship training activities, including gun 
clinies, fishing clinics, boating safety, 
and conservation. William Colpitts is 
the educational advisor for the Depart- 
ment. 

¢ Southern Illinois University, under 
the leadership of William Freeberg and 
Loren Taylor, sponsored its first family 
outdoor living show in May. 

¢ Eight hundred sixth-grade students 
and their teachers from University City 


Publie Schools, Missouri, spend a week ° 


at the Cuivre River State Park. Vir- 
ginia Dicus is the camping education 
consultant. 

¢ Lewis and Clark College offers a day 
camping program during the summer. 
Warren E. Smith is chairman of the 
Department of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation. 

* University School, Norman, Okla- 
homa, takes its seventh and eighth 
graders to the Lake Texhoma Biological 
Station for one week each spring. 
Oliver D. Jones is the director of the 
program, 

* Three thousand boys and girls have 
participated in Arizona’s firearms safety 
program. The director of the Arizona 
Fish and Game Department is L. F. 
Brindley. 

* The Chicago Public Schools, Division 
of Social Centers, operates an eight- 
week summer outdoor education pro- 
gram for 69 elementary schools, accord- 
ing to A. H. Pritzlaff, director of the 
Bureau of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreational Services, Board of 
Education. 

¢ A seventh-grade core class from the 
Burris Laboratory School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
taught by William Hammerman, had a 
week of school at its Versailles State 
Park in the spring of 1959. Two fifth 
grades, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Gadbury and Morries Heckman, also 
spent a week at camp during the 1958- 
1959 school year. 
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Investigate The Successful 


15 FOOT AIR RIFLE PROGRAM 


of the OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT 


SPONSORED BY AAHPER 


AND 


NRA 
APPROVED 


Senior High 
School Girls in 
Gym Firing Daisy 
Spring-type Air 
Rifles at 15’ 


Junior High 
School Boys on 
Gym Mat Re- 
ceiving 15 Foot 
Instruction. Pro- 
gram used in 4th 
Grades and up 
due to economy, 
short space. 


Students firing in 
school hallway, a 
very useable 
range space. 


This is an NRA - Ap- 
proved 15-foot marks- 
manship qualification 
course of fire for be- 
ginning shooters. 


A Public Service Message by 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department 8579 
ROGERS—ARKANSAS, U.S.A. 


USE THESE DAISY ADS FOR BULLETIN BOARD 
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CELEBRATE FOUNDER’S DAY IN YOUR STATE 


Special ceremonies and activities in 
your state marking November 27 should 
pay tribute both to William G. Ander- 
son, who issued the eall for the first 
professional meeting, and to Edward 
Hitcheock, first president; they share 
the honors of the founding of our 
AAHPER. Here are suggestions for 
ways to commemorate Founder’s Day. 
In your state newsletter 
e carry tributes to Anderson and 

Hitcheock, or other early leaders 

(there are people in your state who 

knew these pioneers personally) 

e trace the history of your own state 
association and note its “Founder’s 
Day” 

e print historical articles concerning 
the early days of AAHPER through- 
out the anniversary year 


At your state and local meetings 


e@ plan a Founder’s Day banquet or 
special session, with speeches of an 
historical nature 

e have special pictorial exhibits show- 
ing activity programs in your state 
in the early days 

e stage historical pageants or demon- 
strations of activities carried on in 
years past 

e make use of the 75th anniversary 
theme for your program booklet 
cover 


In your school, department, or college 


e arrange for an historical assembly 
program, commemorating 75 years 
of progress in physical education 

e plan a Founder’s Day banquet 

e send news stories to your local papers, 
tying in your present program with 
the theme of 75 years of progress 


califone Annownees... 


Two-Vear Guarantee 
on STROBESELECTOR MOTOR 


Due to the unexcelled performance of the Califone STROBE- 
SELECTOR MOTOR used in all Califone variable speed phono- 
graphs (except the Model 12MV ), we are announcing the extension 
of the present material guarantee from the conventional 90-day to 


a TWO YEAR guarantee on this motor. 


At the same time, all other parts on all Califones are now factory 
guaranteed for a period of ONE YEAR, except for Tubes, Cartridges 
and Needles. These latter items will continue to have the 90-day 


factory guarantee. 


This warranty shall take effect January 1, 1959. Therefore, any 
units for which warranty cards have been returned to us since that 
date will be honored on the above basis. The new warranty is valid 
provided the warranty card is dated after January 1, 1959. 


CalifOMeE CORPORATION Dept. JHP-3 


1020 N. La Brea Ave. * Hollywood 38, Calif. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC 75* 
102: 
*PLUS SHIPPING 


WELL MADE 
e@ COLOR FAST 
REFEREE'S PINNY $1.25 ea. 
(4” Felt Numbers Sewed on at 18¢ Each) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. © N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


@3 Does everything a set will do... 
So easy and thrifty! —__. . 


Scientifically designed & 4 
// gust DIAL— 
YOUR SHOT 


head adjusts to each 

position so its all you 

need. TRY IT — you'll  PUTTER-DRIVER 
|\3-5-7-9 IRONS 


enjoy playing with only 
1 club. Low school price 
to teachers—students. 
Specify 36” short; 37” 
med.; 38” long. ee 

nternati Postpaid 

63. ‘lines $1650 


William Gilbert Anderson 


(Continued from page 22) 


personal gift which he wanted to 
present. He reviewed at length the 
atmosphere of the first organization 
meeting and then said: ‘‘Here’s the 
record. It is yours.” It was one of a 
few remaining official copies of 
Proceedings of the Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion and its Organization at Brook- 
lyn, New York, November 27, 18835. 

Although the document is only 
eight printed pages produced by 
steam printers, tied together within 
a pale green cover by string, it repre- 
sented breath he had spanked into 
the infant profession and symbolized 
the progress it has since made. In 
presenting it he said: ‘‘As a phy- 
sician, I present you one of the 
copies of the birth certificate. One 
would not recognize the infant now 
but it shows all the signs of healthy 
growth and development. May its 
power and influence be greater year 
by year.” 

Ilis enduring faith and spirit sus- 
tained him courageously until the 
end. Even at 86 he turned a scorn- 
ful face at canes, crutches, and 
wheelehairs. He had no ache or pain. 
With the usual twinkle in his eyes 
he said: ‘‘The old gentleman who 
carries an hour glass in one hand 
and a scythe in the other peeps at 
me around the corner and murmurs 
to himself, ‘How long! Oh Lord, how 
long!’’’ At that time he realized the 
inevitability of the end of an illus- 
trious career and a happy life. In 
one of his last letters he said, ‘‘I say 
with William Cullen Bryant, I am 
like one ‘Who wraps the mantel of 
his work about him and lies down 
to pleasant dreams.’ ”’ 

Soon thereafter, following a brief 
illness, Dr. Anderson died on July 
7, 1947, at the age of 86. His name 
had become more than a historie 
symbol. His entire life and _ his 
devoted service were destined to in- 
spire future generations of profes- 
sional leaders. In his vigorous 
record of achievements, his longev- 
ity, his zest for life, he paid tribute 
to right living through health, phy- 
sical education, and recreation. He 
was one who exemplified the values 
we claim for the profession. * 
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They began with one MISSEN TRAMP, OLINE 6 years ago 


What has happened at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, is signifi- 
cant of the trend toward Trampolin- 
ing in schools and colleges throughout 
the world. Six years ago, one Nissen 
Trampoline was introduced as an 
activity in the boys’ program. Today, 
as shown above, Arcata High School 
teaches coeducational Trampolining 
using six Nissen Trampolines. In ad- 
dition, several Nissen Mini-Tramps 
are used as gymnastic take-off boards. 


Now, more than ever, Nissen Trampo- 
lines are constructed to provide un- 
equalled performance and conveni- 


ence for supervised Trampolining 
classes. New lighter-weight OVAL 
TUBING frame assures greater 
strength and better bouncing action. 
Nissen Trampoline frames are phos- 
pherized, prime-coated and sprayed 
with aluminum perma-finish for max- 
imum rust-resistance. Adjustable 
rubber Trampoline Cables are stand- 
ard equipment on all Nissen Regula- 
tion Trampolines. Two-way folding 
flexibility enables HALF-FOLDING 
the Trampoline when not in use, as 
well as COMPLETE FOLDING for 
storage. There is absolutely no sub- 


stitute for NISSEN quality and years- 
ahead design. 


Nearly 8,000 schools and colleges 
have improved their physical educa- 
tion programs with Nissen Trampo- 
lines. If you haven’t introduced 
Trampolining into your physical edu- 
cation program, write today for free 
lesson plans, new Nissen catalog, and 
the complete story on the Trampoline 
program at Arcata High School. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COM- 


PANY, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Dept. E-4 


NISSEN 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Motivation for Fitness 


(Continued from page 18) 


to develop acceptable skills cans 


Required 
physical education programs in 
schools and colleges should, there- 
fore, give major emphasis to instrue- 
tion rather than to recreation. 


Self-improvement 


lf-improvement as related to 
motivation for fifmess is an area 
desire 
any 


als is the maintenance of an at- 


making 
p requently aimed at en- 
hancing social and business relation- 
ships. The American publie spends 
millions of dollars annually on self- 


genuine concer -indi- 


improvement schemes of one kind or 
another (reducing salons, health re- 
sorts, charm schools, body building 
courses, cosmetics, pep pills, ete.). 
seme of the goals col sought 


are an attractive body conforma- 
tion,— contro i 


ment, improv osture, a i 


sed strength. The sad commen- 
tary is that many of the ends sought 
can be achieved, in large measure, 
simply by adhering to a regular ex- 
ercise and activity program for little 


or no expense. Physical educ ‘ation, 


has_ney illy capitalized 0 


aspect of motivati he siialinet 


of its program: 


Status 


Physical education provides a fer- 
tile field for meeting the status and 
recognition needs of participants. 
Numerous opportunities present 
themselves in physical education ac- 
tivities for persons to satisfy these 
basic wants. The importance of 
being identified with one’s contem- 
poraries can be a motivational source 


for improving the state of fitness of 
many people. 

In the school situation the most 
evident example of this concept in 
operation is found in the field of com- 
petitive athletics. However, its im- 
pact is not homoge to this area 


phases of the mm sical education pro- 
tance of status and recognition can 
help to direct attention to providing 
for the needs of all. Individuals can 
be motivated to increase their level 
of fitness, if by so doing their own 
status in the group is improved and 
their achievements recognized. 


Satisfactions 


n motivated 


ions, Physical education activ ities 


Interest in Stnces can be heightened 
only if individuals are purposefully 


The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEWARK MIAMI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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Easy as 123. 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SAVES SPACE .. . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 


Easi-Fold Rolling 


tor busy institutional worker or harried house- 


SUPERIOR 


- 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION: 
520 Coster Street, New York 59, N.Y. DAyton 9-5100 
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and enjoyably engaged. Participa— 


tion can be the avenue through: Ww hich 


are motivated to engage in activity. 
The nature of motivation is such that 
_human motives vary wie anges 


and persona 
Fitness becomes a by-p wet of this 
kind of participation, and thus in 
promoting physical fitness, consid. 
-eration should be given t 
ture_of the_ satisfactions 
from_participation. 


Survival 


Although conditions of modern 
civilization no longer pose physical 
problems of survival for most per- 
sons, the motivational possibilities 
in this area still exist. Survival ae- 
tivities are taught in physical edu- 
cation and have appeal for many. 
Their utilization is particularly ap- 
plicable to armed service programs 
and preparation for this type of ex- 
perience. A realistic problem con- 
fronting many young people is their 
entrance into the armed forces after 
leaving school or college. The de- 
velopment of a readiness in terms of 
fitness for this experience represents 
a potential source of motivation. 

Emphasis placed on developing 
high levels of fitness to equip one 
better to withstand emergency de- 
mands which may arise has merit, 
even in this day and age. The devel- 
opment of confidence in one’s own 
ability to meet the unexpected can 
function as an incentive to improv- 
ing fitness. 


Program Implementation 


Participation in fitness activities 
can be inereased if a fuller under- 
standing is developed of why people 


expresslons eve < ment. 


Improved programs of fitness can 
be developed by utilizing to better 
advantage the various motivational 
forces which exist. Greater concen- 
tration on certain phases of the pro- 
gram would serve to encourage ac- 
tivity both in the present and in the 
future. The following emphasis 
would aid in the achievement of this 
end. 


/ 1. Better and more comprehensive orien- 
tation of students in physical education so 
that a clearer understanding is gained of 
the purposes of the program. 


2. Stress placed on improved instruction 
of skills to all students so they can derive 
some degree of satisfaction from their ef- 
forts in physical education. 


3. Greater attention paid to individuals 
nd their particular needs. Attempts made 
o pattern programs to meet individual 
veeds wherever possible. 


4. Development of a varied program of 
activities which have appeal and interest 
for students. 


5. Serious consideration given to broad- 
ening the base of interscholastie and inter- 
collegiate programs of athletics to encom- 
pass greater numbers of participants. 


6. Development and application of fit- 
ness testing to give sound direction to pro- 
grams of physical education. 


7. Increased research efforts devoted to 
determining the relationships between fit- 
ness and motivation. 

Whatever course is taken to mo- 
tivate children and adults to greater 
physical efficiency, the enjoyment of 
a fuller life, and the improvement 
of their general well-being will be 
more than worth the time and effort 
devoted to this task. * 


for club, 


30 East 10th Street, 
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FENCING! 
»’’ the PLUS VALUE sport for your 
physical education program. 


New catalog includes valuable training aids 
classroom instruction, and varsity competition, 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 60... INC. 


New a 
America’s oldest and largest importer and manufacturer of Randl Bn Bhd Write Dept. J99 


CATALOG 


and equipment 


OCEARI 


Swim 

suits \. 
designed for 

long, lovely wear 


You'll find nothing better 
... double-stitched seams, 
vat-dyed colors . . . active 
suits superbly fashioned for 
fit, looks and wondrous 
wearability. 


Jersey Knit Suits 
Redmanized®, to keep shape and 
fit indefinitely! 2-ply combed yarn 
in Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, 
Black. Sizes 22-46. +147 skirtless 
—#1497 front skirt. 
Ribbed Knit Suits 
Fine quality yarn — Sizes 24-42. 
#30 skirtless, in Copen, Royal, 
Scarlet. #20 skirtless, in Oxford 
Grey. 

For information on the complete Ocean 


Pool line of swimwear, supplies, equip- 
ment and accessories, send for Catalog B. 


OCEAN POOL 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Inc. 
155 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


DGWS CLINICS 


Virginia. The first DG@WS workshop in 
Virginia was held at Radford College, 
September 12-14. It was planned and 
conducted by Jeane Bentley, Virginia 
DGWS representative, and the State 
DGWS Committee. The workshop was 
conducted to provide opportunity for 
teachers to become better acquainted, to 
receive instruction in teaching techniques 
and interpretations of rules, and to par- 
ticipate in certain selected activities. 


Maryland. The State DGWS Committee 
through the co-operation of Dorothy 
Deach, head of the Department of Physi- 
eal Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, is presenting three 
state-wide clinics in 1959-60. 

The Movement Education Clinic on 
Saturday, October 10, 1959, at the 
Preinkert Field House (Women’s Physi- 
eal Edueation Building) is organized, 
planned, and led by the University of 
Maryland women’s _ staff, Pauline 
Thomas, co-ordinator. The workshop 
will include discussions, practical ses- 
sions, and demonstrations in the area of 
basic fundamental movements. 


The Badminton Clinic on Saturday, 
November 14, 1959, at Southern High 
School, Baltimore, will be led by Judy 
Devlin, world’s champion singles player. 

A Swimming Clinic is being conduct- 
ed at the same time and place as the 
Badminton Clinic. It will be directed 
by Dorothy Mohr, professor of physical 
education at the University of Mary- 
land. Dr. Mohr is an experienced swim- 
ming teacher who will demonstrate how 
to teach beginning swimming with a 
group of students. 

The Archery, Golf, and Tennis Clinic 
will be held Saturday, May 7, 1960, at 
Preinkert Field House, University of 
Maryland. Archery for intermediates 
will be taught by Grace Willett of Bal- 
timore. Golf, for teachers only, is being 
conducted by Frank Cronin, golf coach 
of the University of Maryland, to help 
with teaching problems. Tennis for be- 
ginners will be presented by Dorothy 
Hamberg of the University of Maryland 
staff, using some of the devices avail- 
able to help students with tennis. 


Gymnastics Camp Clinic 


The Northern California Gymnastics 
Camp Clinie was held in July in the 
Sonoma County Redwoods at the Berk- 
eley YMCA Camp. The clinie was di- 
rected by Hal Frey, gymnastics coach 
at the University of California; Ernest 
Marinoni, director of health and physi- 
cal education at the Berkeley YMCA, 
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was camp director. Each of the partici- 
pants, who ranged in age from 4 to 71 
years, attended seven classes a day. In- 
struction was given in trampoline, side 
horse, balance beam, tumbling, parallel 
bars, rings, uneven parallel bars, free 
exercise, swimming, adagio dancing, and 
folk dancing. 


Physical Education Camp 


The Virginia State Department of Ed- 
ucation sponsored its eighth Physical 
Education Camp the week of June 14 


_ at 4-H Camp Farrar, Virginia Beach. 


The camp, attended by 156 girls, was 
directed by Frances T. Mays, assistant 
state supervisor of secondary education 
—health and physical education. Fif- 
teen teachers attended the work-shop 
conducted in conjunction with the camp, 
which was directed by Grace Matz, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

The project was conducted both to 
provide inservice training for teachers 
of health and physical education and 
to give high school girls an instructional 
experience in physical education activi- 
ties as well as a camping experience. 


New Safety Programs in Virginia 


A fire prevention-school inspection 
program has been inaugurated in Vir- 
ginia by local school authorities and lo- 
cal fire departments. Tentative inspee- 
tion forms, sent during 1958-59 to all 
superintendents of schools, were used on 
a trial basis. The forms are now being 
revised and next steps in this voluntary 
program are being planned. 

A research effort known as the Shen- 
andoah Valley Five-County Accident 
Prevention Project is currently under 
way in Virginia. The project is under 
the co-operative auspices of the U. 8S. 
Public Health Service, the State Depart- 
ment of Health, and the local depart- 
ments of public health in the area. Madi- 
son College is co-operating in safety ed- 
ucation, which is a vital part of the 
project. 


Golden Jubilee Year for Boy Scouts 


Theme for 1960, which marks 50 
years of service for the Boy Scouts of 
America, is “For God and Country.” 
An important part of the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration is the Fifth National 
Jamboree, scheduled for July 22-28, at 
Colorado Spring, Colo. Some 53,000 
Boy Scouts, Explorers, and adult 
leaders, from around the world, will 
come together to strengthen their com- 
mitment to the ideals of Scouting. 
Scouteraft activities on display will in- 
clude personal fitness. 


U. S. Office of Education 


Congress approved a $431 million ap- 
propriation to finance operations of the 
Office of Education during fiscal 1960. 
The amount is nearly $40 million above 
last year’s appropriation. Included are 
amounts for salaries and expenses of 
Office of Education personnel (about 
one-third of whom are currently as- 
signed to work on the National Defense 
Education Act), payments to federally- 
affected areas, vocational education, ex- 
pansion of teaching the mentally re- 
tarded, library services, land-grant col- 
leges, international educational ex- 
changes, school lunches, National Science 
Foundation programs, and the National 
Defense Education Act ($150 million). 


WCOTP Magazine 


The World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession has 
published a new magazine called Pano- 
rama, Teaching Throughout the World, 
a 32-page publication to be issued ap- 
proximately four times a year in French, 
English, and Spanish editions. WCOTP 
Secretary General William G. Carr be- 
lieves that the new magazine should be 
useful in giving wider distribution to su- 
perior articles published in educational 
journals of the national associations affi- 
liated with WCOTP. Panorama contains 
articles translated and adapted from 
these journals as well as original pieces. 

The magazine is priced at 35 cents a 
copy in this country. Under a plan that 
has been in operation for several years, 
Panorama will be available to anyone 
who wishes to subseribe to all WCOTP 
publications at the cost of $2.00 (U.S.) 
per year. For further information, write 
to WCOTP, 1227 - 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Educational Policies Commission 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission (EPC), a major 
study and policy-recommending group 
in the field of education. John Fischer, 
former superintendent of schools at 
Baltimore is the new vice-chairman, and 
Paul H. Van Ness, principal of Central 
Avenue and Warren Street schools in 
Newark, New Jersey, is a new member 
of the EPC steering committee. Officers 
of the EPC are elected by the 20 com- 
mission. members, who represent all 
levels of education. The announcement 
of the elections was made by the Na- 
tional Edueation Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the two organizations that 
sponsor the EPC. 
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NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY PORTABLE 
Weight 180 Ibs. Weight 205 Ibs. 
COM PLETE COM PLETE 
$4370 $4985 


PATENTS PENDING 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY! 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


BASKETBALL 


STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


\ ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
\ TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 


\’ NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS. 
\ WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


¢ Send for Free Catalog « 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent by 
AAHPER headquarters office. 
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Soviet Commitment 
to Education 


The report of the first official U. S. 
education mission to the U.S.S.R., which 
visited the Soviet Union in May-June 
1958, has just been published. Entitled 
Soviet Commitment to Education, it is 
an eye-witness account of what the ten- 
member team saw in about 100 schools. 
Their observations dramatically con- 
firmed the U. S. educators’ view that the 
entire Soviet education system is de- 
signed and vigorously supported by the 
State to serve as a major instrument of 
Communist national and international 
policy. 

Health and physical education pro- 
grams in the Soviet general schools are 
described as follows in the 135-page 
report: 

“Considerable emphasis is put on 
health and physical education in Soviet 
schools. As curriculum plans No. 1 and 
2 indicate, physical culture is required 
in the general school, 2 classes a week 
in all grades under plan No. 1, and 2 
classes a week in grades 1-7 and 3 
classes a week in grades 8-10 under 
plan No. 2. Physical culture classes en- 
roll both boys and girls in the same 
classes. In addition to the physical 
training required in school, thousands of 
boys and girls receive physical training 
by participating in summer camps, 
tours, and many sports competitions 
such as field, track, swimming, skiing, 
and basketball. The State sponsors 
many of these activities and provides 
children’s playgrounds. 

“Each school employs a physician for 
3 hours every day and a nurse full time. 
In one of the schools we visited we were 
told that the doctor gives injections, in- 
cluding injections for polio, to pupils 
up through grade 7.” 

The report includes the team’s observa- 
tions on the administrative system of 
Soviet education, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens, schools of general education, 
extraschool activities, education for the 
arts, preparation of workers, teacher 
education, and higher education, as well 
as an analysis of the recent educational 
reforms instigated by Krushchev. 

The team’s observations in the Soviet 
Union strengthened their faith in Amer- 
iea’s better schools. 

Copies of Soviet Commitment to Edu- 
cation are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 70¢. 


Fellowships 


Southern Illinois University an- 
nounces graduate assistantships and 
fellowships in physical education for 
women. Applicants must have an over- 
all undergraduate average of “B.” Dead- 
line for application is April 15, 1960. 
Forms may be obtained from Dorothy 
R. Davies, chairman, Women’s Physical 
Edueation, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Instali this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 
e@ Prevent Mat Destruction 
e@ Stop Repair Bills 
e@ Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 
@ Speed Up Floor Work 
e@ Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 
Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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able and adjustable chin bars for girls and elementary children. 


in giving “YOUTH FITNESS TEST” 


Multiple $110.95 
Single $89.95 


F.0.B. Goshen 
Weight App. 110# 


Shipping & Storage 
Carton Included 
Patent Pending 


The new portable ail steel chin- 
ning bar is adjustable for use 
by all ages and both sexes. Be- 
cause of its easy mobility, it 
can be used in the gym, locker 
room, hall, playground and on 
the athletic field to strengthen 
pole vaulters’ arms. 

“Easy Chin’ comes in two dif- 
ferent models which are a sin- 
gle and multiple (up to 3) bar 
each with equipment of attach- 
It may be taken apart 


for storage and can be reassembled in fifteen minutes. 


Facts about “EASY CHIN’ 


Portable—on swivel rollers and can be moved 
in all directions. 

—non-scratch for floor surface. 
Adjustable—telescopes from 5 to 8 feet. 
—attachable chin bars for girls and younger 
children. 

Durable—all steel, 

Sturdy—won't tip under normal use. 

—supports 500 Ibs., weight. 

Models—single 3’ wide 4’ long 5’ high. 
multiple 3’ wide 6’ long 5’ high. 

(both models telescope from 5’ to 8’ high) 
Storage space—approximately |’x6’x|’. 
Assembly time—I5 minutes. 


The _ of HARTER 
INDIANA 
INDIANA’S LARGEST WHOLESALE SPORTING GOODS DISTRIBUTORS 


GOSHEN, 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’ 
Price of book $3.00 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on ail orders. 


—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf —— Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Co 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


urses. 


Names in the News 


Helen E. Westerberg, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education, a 
member of the George Williams College 
(Chieago) faculty since 1946, has been 
appointed assistant director of the Di- 
vision of Health and Physical Education. 

Thesley Beverly, who among other 
accomplishments has danced a command 
performance before Queen Elizabeth of 
England, is now teaching modern dance 
at George Williams College. 

Arden Johnson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
has joined the faculty of Purdue Uni- 
versity, in the professional preparation 
program in recreation leadership. He 
will give particular attention to social 
recreation, folk dance, and camp activi- 
ties. 

Jane Dillon, Full Cry Farm, Vienna, 
Virginia, has been elected chairman of 
the DGWS Riding Committee, replacing 
Mrs. Robert Carter, who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. Mrs. Dillon is an 
experienced teacher of riding and is the 
author of a book on children’s horse- 
manship, School for Young Riders. 

John H. Holmes, director for 14 years 
and Secretary-treasurer of the Associ- 
ated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, died 
on August 16. Tne AFTM has been a 
supporter of AAHPER’s Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project since its beginning. 

Frank D. Sills, formerly of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is now head of the de- 
partment of physical education at Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

At its annual meeting in Atlantie City 
on June 5-7, the American College of 
Sports Medicine presented a 1959 cita- 
tion to Grover W. Mueller, director of the 
Division of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education for over 31 years as well as 
founder of the College and its eurrent 
secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


Ruth Headley Bloomer, Connecticut Col- 
lege faculty member and pioneer in 
modern dance, died at Groton, Con- 
necticut, April 17, 1959. 

At the time of her death, she was 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, associate in the press relations 
office, and advisor to the Connecticut 
College School of Dance. An AAHPER 
member, Miss Bloomer was responsible 
for the development of the School of 
Dance, of which she was director from 
1949-58. 

Eugene E. Aldrich, supervisor of See- 
ondary Physical Education and Ath- 
letics in the St. Paul, Minnesota, Public 
Schools, died of cancer in St. Paul on 
February 26, 1959. 

He was a member of numerous local, 
state, and district AAHPER commit- 
tees. A leading figure in Minnesota 
secondary school athletics, Mr. Aldrich 
developed the State High School 
Hockey Tournament. 
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J. E. ROGERS 


J. E. ROGERS, 75, retired for the 
past ten years from an active career 
in physical education and recreation, 
died in his native San Francisco on 
May 28 after a short illness. 


Mr. Rogers was not only a specialist 
in physical education and recreation 
but also a teacher, social worker, and 
writer. His wholehearted and untiring 
efforts in behalf of recreation pro- 


grams and state-wide physical educa- - 


tion programs in the public schools 
have left an enduring mark on our 
profession. “Jimmy” Rogers, as he 
was known familiarly across the na- 
tion, was an outstanding contributor 
to the development of our fields. 


In his early years he served as di- 
rector and physical education teacher 
for several San Francisco bcys clubs 
and conducted playgrounds there and 
in Los Angeles. From 1910 to 1915 he 
was a high school teacher and athletic 
director. During that time, he became 
a founder and the first secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Physical Education 
Association; a founder and director of 
the San Francisco Publie Schools 
Athletic League; and a_ participant, 
with Clark W. Hetherington and others, 
in the successful move to secure the 
passage of California state laws pro- 
viding time requirements for physical 
education. 


Mr. Rogers served as director of the 
National Physical Education Service 
of the National Recreation Association 
from 1925 to 1942. Established in 
1918, the NPES was endorsed and sup- 
ported by the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association and other national 
organizations. The APEA had no field 
personnel at that time. As director of 
the NPES, Mr. Rogers was _ instru- 
mental in the task of helping states 
secure physical education legislation and 
appoint qualified state directors. 


Jn Memoriam 


He traveled ten months out of twelve 
and visited an average of 34 states per 
year, calling on state directors and 
superintendents of schools, speaking 
at teachers meetings, addressing state 
teachers colleges, and contacting state 
legislatures, PTA’s, and American Le- 
gion posts. He said many times that 
his success depended on “constant field 
services and eternal vigilance.” He also 
stated that “The best way to create 
the growth and development of phys- 
ical education is to make it an essential 
part of our state education system,” 
and lived to see his prophecy come 
true. 


It was at Mr. Rogers’ suggestion that 
the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education was 
founded in 1926. At its initial meeting 
in New York City, he was elected sec- 
retary, a position he held for 15 years. 


Although unable to attend the meet- 
ing of the Society of State Directors 
last spring, Mr. Rogers sent a message 
to be read to this important organiza- 
tion, in the growth of which he had 
played such a significant role. He con- 
eluded with this statement: “During 
my 50 years in education, health edu- 
eation, physical education, recreation, 
athleties, and outdoor education, I have 
been closely associated with many pro- 
fessional organizations, but none more 
closely or more happily than with the 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 


For 12 years he was president or 
secretary of the NEA Department of 
Health and Physical Edueation, prior 
to our Association’s becoming an NEA 
department. Mr. Rogers’ training and 
teaching abilities were utilized during 
both world wars. He helped communi- 
ties to mobilize their reereation re- 
sources to meet the off-duty needs of 
servicemen and, in the Second World 
War, of war workers also. 


During his many years of service to 
the profession, he wrote a much-read 
column, “Around the Country with J. 
E. Rogers.” His news and comments 
about physical education and recrea- 
tion programs in every part of the 
United States appeared in the JouRNAL 
from 1930 to 1941 and helped to make 
him one of the best-known workers in 
our profession. 


Many states recognized his contribu- 
tions with awards or citations. Na- 
tional honors conferred on Mr. Rogers 
inelude the Honorary Medal, Honor 
Award, and Anderson Award (1954) 
from AAHPER and the Creative 
Award from the American Academy of 
Physical Education (1954). 


WILLIAM F. MEREDITH 


WILLIAM F. MEREDITH, 63, pro- 
fessor of physical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, died sud- 
denly of a heart ailment on May 14, 
1959. 


Born in Londonderry, Ohio, he was 
graduated from Denison University, 
did graduate work at the University 
of Michigan, and received his Master’s 
and Doetor’s degrees from Columbia 
University. 


Dr. Meredith began teaching as diree- 
tor of physical education in the Nor- 
walk, Ohio, public schools and then 
taught at Denison University, Ashland 
College, Ohio Northern University, 
Greenwich and Christadora settlement 
houses in New York City, and Wash- 
ington State College. In 1933 he joined 
the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as an instructor in physical 
education. During his 26 years at the 
University he was director of intra- 
mural sports, associate director of 
professional and required physical edu- 
cation, member of the committee on 
Doctor’s degrees in Education, and last 
May was elected secretary of the Uni- 
versity Senate. He was always inter- 
ested in secondary school athletics and 
made many contributions to the litera- 
ture on the subject. 


Dr. Meredith served on the AAHPER 
Board of Directors and was a member 
of the Representative Assembly. He 
was president and twice secretary of 
the Eastern District Association of 
AAHPER and was president of the 
Pennsylvania State AHPER. 


He received an Honor Award (1940) 
and the Elmer Bert Cottrell Award 
(1957) from the Pennsylvania State 
AHPER. In 1943 he became an Honor 
Award Fellow of AAHPER and in 
1950 became a fellow of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 
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THE HIGHER QUALITY 
GYM TOWELS 
WITH THE LOWER 
COST-PER-USE! 


And that’s why McArthur Gym Towels 
are today’s finest towel buy . . . because 
the quality that means the economy of 
longer wear, lower cost-per-use is built 
right into these famous towels. Better 
yarns, triple-tested . . . full tape rib con- 
struction . . . 20” x 40” shrunk size .. . 
superior craftsmanship make the differ- 
ence. The full price range—from better 
towels for $5.25 per dozen, to highest 
quality Super-Gyms and Super-Turks (the 
lowest cost-per-use towels made) assures 
you of the right towel for your use. Write 
today for information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


TUWELS 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National duction Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Name 


Address 


Membership available oniy to individuals. 


Professional Membership 
(0 AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

00 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 


() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Name of institution 


Card issued upon receipt of dues. 

Student Membership (undergraduates 

only ) 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April September 


AAHPER Journal 


Address 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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THE OFFICIAL BALL OF THE 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Never, in its long history of innovation, has 
Wilson been as proud of a single product as it 
is now with the new Comet basketball. 

Here is the finest construction, the finest ma- 
terials, the most perfect balance, the finest per- 
formance ever built into a leather basketball. 

Performance, of course, is derived from 
construction. Your players will immediately 
take to Wilson’s new M-channel...they’ll go 
for the way their fingers can control the ball 
on the dribble, on those passes, or when they 
shoot for points. 

Check over the many, many new features of 
the Comet and then see for yourself that 
Wilson has done it again with the new Official- 
Orange ball. 

Call your Wilson representative now for 
your first look at basketball’s most perfect ball. 


Here’s what it takes to make the most 
perfect basketball—The Wilson Comet! 


PERFECT WEIGHT BALANCE 


There's no over-lap- 
ping of panel ends. 
Wilson's “full channel” 
construction adds 
seams at the natural 
gripping surfaces of 
the ball—the poles. 
This means perfect 
balance—perfect fin- 
gertip control. 


NYLON WINDING 


Tough monofilament 
nylon is wound to the 
most perfectly bal- 
anced sphere ever 
developed for a 
basketball. The nylon 
carcass winding assures 
retention of the perfect 
spherical share. 


NEW CHANNEL 
SEAM 


The new, deep “M" channel is part of 
the carcass, not just cemented on. 
Every channel is the same width, the 
same depth. 


NEW PANEL BINDING AGENT 


Not just an ordinary 
cement, but an entirely 
new binding agent 
developed exclusively 
for Wilson, achieving 
perfect panel bond. 
Even panel edges are 
cemented to the walls 
of the “M" channel. 


ORDER EARLY, 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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